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THE REY. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, 


THE WESTERN HOME MISSIONARY.* 


OU have a good constitution for 
health and power. If you live 
rightly, you will be likely to hold on to 
life and duty and the power to perform 
it toa good old age. You inherit from 
your mother your type of thinking, 
while you inherit from your father your 
type of feeling and character. Some- 
times this is reversed. A man will think 
as his father does, logically, coolly, and 
patiently. He may be emotional like 
his mother, and have tenderness, sym- 
pathy and affection. Another has a 
quick, keen, sharp, intuitive intellect, 
and a tendency like the mother that 
reaches conclusions without argument, 
and hits it right about as often as trap 
pigeon shooters bring down their birds 
without seeming to aim. They never 
bring the eye to the gun, but somehow 
the gun is aimed by instinct. You have 
that tendency to form judgments with- 
out going into a mathematical plan in 
respect to it. There are men in this city 
who will visit a cattle yard and buy a 
hundred oxen in a hundred minutes 
and get within five pounds of their 
weight, and the weight will be so much 
more than estimated. 

You have good judgment. Your first 
impression of that which you ought to 
know something about is sound. A 
clear conclusion comes like a flash of 
lightning in the night, and is the line of 
action which you ought to adopt. Por- 
ing over and pondering the subiect does 
not throw any additional light upon it. 
For instance, if you were in the granite 
business you could tell the amount of a 
given block of granite near enough for 
the purchase of material by the lump. 
If you were buying timber, you could 
tell the height and size of a tree suffici- 
ently near to know how much to offer 
for it, or for a hundred trees. Let us 
“The sketch of character here given was dedi- 
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say that whenever you are impressed 
unfavorably in regard to any affair you 
should let it go and not allow yourself 
to be persuaded or argued into it by any- 
body. If you ever make mistakes in 
business, it will be when you fail to fol- 
low your first distinct impression. You 
are not very likely to follow other peo- 
ple’s advice, because among men that 
we meet there is not one in five thou- 
sand that has as much individuality as 
you have. Sometimes we call it stabili- 
ty of purpose. Sometimes it is called 
independence. 

Self-esteem, firmnesss, approbative- 
ness, and conscientiousness constitute 
the crown section of your head and the 
strong part of your mental makeup. 
Your head measures 21 3 4 inches where 
the hat fits. It ought to measure from 
one ear to the other over the top 13 3-4 
inches. It measures 15 inches, so that 
the seat of government is in the crown 
of the head. You have as much of 
what people sometimes call push, ob- 
stinacy, and independence as we gener- 
ally expect in a man whose head meas- 
ures 23 inches in circumference. You 
are organized admirably for a superin- 
tendent, to overlook men, and decide 
and direct matters. You see at once 
what ought to be done and how to do it. 
You have the will, power, and _posi- 
tiveness to direct and control, and pro- 
cure to be done that which is at hand. 
You could take fifty men and so employ 
them as to accomplish as much in a week 
as the average superintendents of men, 
who are so engaged, would accomplish 
with fifty-five men. So you would save 
the time of five men out of the fifty by 
that readiness of thinking and planning, 
and by the positive firmness of your de- 
cisions and the ability to urge them to ac— 
ceptance and fulfillment. If you have the 
charge of men they do not expect to dis- 
cuss matters ; they simply want to know 
what you say and what you wish. If 
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it were absurd they would do it, because 
‘the boss said so ;” consequently, you 
do not have divided counsels where you 
have the right to be master. People 
suppose you know, and generally you 
do. Your directions are so definite that 
there is not much doubt about what 
your purposes are. They generally come 
out right. 

You have mechanical judgment, and 
you are generally able to adapt yourself 
to a business and to plan the details of 
that which is required. Your desire for 
gain is more a spirit of judicious econo- 
my than it is of a grasping, speculative 
spirit, and it is best for a man like you 
to be an executive factor m the carrying 
out of a business which has general 
rules. For instance, railroading, tele- 
graphing, and manufacturing have gen- 
eral rules. Then in such a business as 
quarrying, or lumbering, or house- 
building, or the building of a railroad, 
or a steamship, general rules can be es- 
tablished by experience. When that 
shall be done you are the man to take 
these rules and put them into practice. 
You would plan and direct with such 
definiteness that the men would lose no 
time in studying to know whether the 
plan were a good one. If you were on 
a jury, you would be likely to be made 
foreman. As a boy among boys, you 
were one of the captains to play a game 
of ball. You are generally on the ex- 
ecutive committee wherever you are, in 
church, or business, or pleasure. 

You are ambitious to rank well. You 
think a good deal of the good opinion 
of the people, and no matter if you were 
rich or influential, you would like to 
have every man think that you were 
about right. If you are doing or saying 
something which looks strange and 
doubtful to others, you will sometimes 
say, ‘‘It is all right; I am _ posted.” 
Then you goon about your business. 

Your hope leads you to expect favor- 
able results. Your energy, self-reliance, 
and practical “skill will enable you to 
make a success from ordinary jeircum- 


stances, and even to wrench success out 
of doubtful and difficult conditions. You 
can get out of a thing as much as can 
be laudably obtained from it, and do it 
about as quick as anybody. If you 
were appointed Receiver of some busi 
ness that needed one, you would manage 
to close it up quicker than-most men who 
are so engaged. If you were in a busi- 
ness in which there werecollections to be 
made, you would keep them up snugly. 

Your idea would be to get that which 
was past due as soon as decency, and 
propriety, and good fellowship would 
warrant, and if somebody thought you 
were in a hurry, you would say, ‘‘ Short 
settlements make long friends.” You 
would show that you wanted the busi- 
ness done up promptly, but you would 
not want a man to think that you felt 
the necessity of collecting at once, for 
fear you never would get it. You 
would get your customers in the habit 
of knowing that the bill would come in 
pretty early, and if the remittance did 
not follow it somebody would be there 
to save them the trouble of sending it. 
If people whom you owe let their bills 
lie over, you would see them and say, 
‘* Why don’t you send in that bill? Iam 
keeping the money in the drawer to pay 
it, or watching the cash account, so that 
it can be paid instantly.” You would 
make a capital buyer if you were backed 
by plenty of capital. If you were a 
buyer for a wealthy firm or house, you 
would get the bottom figures in a few 
minutes. If you did not get the bottom 
figures, you would say to the salesman 
that you had better say good-morning, 
and that when he wanted to take your 
figures, he might let you know. You 
would keep him good-natured. Then 
he would call you back and say, ‘‘ We 
will divide it.” You would say, ‘‘ No, 
my figures are a fixture; if you want 
them, all right.” So you would waste 
but little time. You would have good 
judgment in regard to merchandise, as 
to whether it came up to the requisite 
standard for the price. 
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Your power among men consists in 
your quick decisions, and in your ability 
to be your own master and make people 
feel that you are your own master, and 
in that way you master other people. A 
man without any spirit of independence 
or effort is always made the butt of peo- 
ple’s caprice, just as a cow without horns 
is always knocked about by youngsters 
who have horns. 

Your social nature makes you loving 
and affectionate. People beiieve in you, 
but you do not have a great many inti- 
mate confidants. You try to treat peo- 
ple in such a way that if they were to 
become enemies they could not hurt you. 
You will treat people who are not your 
friends in such a way that they may be- 
come your friends. The consequence is 
that you have more off-hand speaking 
acquaintances in the community than 
almost anybody else. If a man sees you 
walking on the other side of the street, 
he will throw youa good morning. Men 


are not likely to whisper some conspir- 
acy into your ear and ask you to join it, 
Somehow you carry yourself in such a 
way that people do not feel that you are 
one of the kind to conspire. You want 
to have what you do as square as mathe- 
matics, and about asclear. When you 


finish a thing, it is done. When you 
propose some line of business, people 
know very quickly what you are at. 
You could do well in real estate. If 
you were in that line of business people 
would come to think that if you had an 
interest in a certain ente: prise it would 
do to think about it. A man will some- 
times ask you, “Is itall right; do you 
know about it?’ You willsay, ‘I be- 
lieve it is all right.” If you were in it 
yourself, you would say it was all right, 
and most men who knew you would 
think it was as you stated. There are some 
men who are constitutionally indirect. 
They must bring about results by a cir- 
cuitous, covert method. You can not 
manage matters in that way, or if you 
should try to do it, it would be a long 
process. You could make three off- 


hand bargains where you could consum- 
mate one by this indirect method. A 
man that makes off-hand transactions, 
as you do, does not awaken in the pub 

lic mind the feeling that there is some 
concealed trap. You will carry yourself 
in such a way that men will have the 
feeling that it is open and above board, 
and square and true; therefore, they 
need not put themselves on their guard. 

You talk well on subjects which you 
understand, and you talk frankly and 
directly to yourfriends. They know just 
about where you stand in everything that 
they have the right to know. That 
which they do not have the right to 
know, you say nothing about. You are 
a good judge of strangers. You gener- 
ally hit it right. When you think of 
men with whom you are well acquaint- 
ed, you consider every time what kind 
of men you are dealing with and adapt 
yourself to them. If you are dealing 
with a man that is tricky and indirect, 
you surprise him with your frankness. 
You take him unawares. You do not 
give him time to fix up statements, so 
you get along with him by your frank- 
ness. You will succeed with him better 
than most men, because you disaim him 
of any idea that you have some secret 
plot to consummate. You do not sugar- 
coat the pill ; therefore, if it looks like 
aloes, it is accepted as that. If it is 
made to look like sugar when it con- 
tains aloes or something else, people 
will learn to be suspicious of you. 

If you were a public speaker, you 
would be masterful in controlling the 
thought and action of the hearers. In 
the pulpit, on the lecture platform, in 
politics, or temperance, you would take 
an influential place. There is nothing 
dull in your methods, nothing slow or 
weak in your thoughts or words. 


In speaking of his career in a series 
of papers entitled ‘‘How I became a 
Home Missionary,” Mr. Puddefoot says: 

I was born in the little town of West- 
erham, Kent, England, May 31, 1¢42, 
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so that I am a ‘*‘ man of Kent,” though 
not a ‘‘Kentish man.” Before becom- 
ing a Home Missionary I was a con- 
firmed skeptic of nearly twenty-five 
years standing. My mother was a su- 
perior Christian woman spiritually, but 
my father was an agnostic, and much 
stronger mentally than my mother, and 
of course influenced a boy more; how- 
beit that which is lowest in the spiritual 
is higher than the highest in the mental. 
I was often kept in to mind the store, 
and as we sold periodicals, such as 
‘*Chambers’s Journal,” and their other 
works, ‘‘ Dickens’s Household Words,” 
** Eliza’ Cook’s Journal,” ‘‘The Illus- 
trated London News,” *‘ Punch,” *‘The 
FamilyHerald,” ‘‘The London Journal,” 
I became a very miscellaneous reader. 
Nothing came amiss. I stumbled over 
the big words in Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” before I was ten. In the same 
lumber-room I found ‘‘ Dr. Ure on the 
Cotton Manufactures of Great Britain,”’ 
and Capt. Marryat's ‘‘ Pirate,” and the 
‘* Three Cutters.” 

Those were the days of Chartism, and 
soon after came the ‘‘ Tractarian Move- 
ment,” which seemed to make papists of 
some, and rationalists of others. Dar- 
win lived a few miles north, Rev. F. W. 
Robertson was preaching in the next 
county, and, although I knew nothing 
of these things at the time, nor indeed 
until I had become a Home Missionary, 
I can see plainly that through my father, 
who was an intense Radical, I was much 
influenced by them. I remember put- 
ting such awkward questions to the 
Sunday-school teacher in regard to the 
six days’ geological story that I was 
promoted by being discharged ; but not 
until my ears had been pulled sundry 
times ; all of which helped me into un- 
belief. Of course such questions are 
more skillfully dealt with now. 

I was taken from school at thirteen 
years of age, just when I was beginning 
to study, and sent to learn the carpen- 
ter’s trade. Being too young the in- 
dentures were cancelled, and I clerked 


at Pickford & Co., the great carriers. 
Then I worked on the first Atlantic 
Cable ; after which for a few months I 
served as errand boy, and knew Old 
London from Westown Schools, where 
I used to get my hands spanked while a 
boarding-school boy there, to Old Lon- 
don Bridge. ; 

My father came over the Atlantic to 
Canada. I was getting to be a burden 
at home, and although I was fool enough 
to despise a trade and wanted tobe a 
lawyer, I felt I must not longer be a 
burden on my father, for his means had 
been sadly crippled. I therefore began 
to learn shoe making, and after eighteen 
months’ experience, having been three 
times apprenticed to that trade, I started 
off with my broken indentures as a full- 
fledged journeyman, and at that trade I 
worked nearly twenty years. 

Mr. Puddefoot seems to have passed 
through a long series of experiences in 
connection with church work before he 
finally decided to avow himself a Chris- 
tian. A good singer, and much interested 
in music, he took part in church choirs, 
but like very many people found to-day 
in the organ gallery, he sang merely 
from love of music itself, not for the 
sake of its spiritual association. He was 
past thirty-five before he yielded to the 
impressions of his surroundings and 
concluded to join the Methodist church. 
Going to Michigan he acted as superin- 
tendent of a Sunday-school, class-lead- 
er, lecturer, and chorister, discovering 
qualities as a speaker that were as much 
a surprise to himself as to others. 

At that time the Reynolds Temper- 
ance crusade was in activity in Michi- 
gan, and there was much demand for 
speakers. Mr. Puddefoot responded to 
the call, and addressed audiences with 
such success that people thought that 
he should leave his bench and shoe- 
making and devote himself to reforma- 
tory work, but before he had arranged 
to do so an experience at a camp meet- 
ing. where he spoke with much effect, 
determined his entrance upon the work 
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of the ministry. Objection was made 
to his assuming the part of a pastor in 
the Methodist church, because of his 
lack of training. However, a temper- 
ance address in a little room up in a 
newly settled corner of Michigan 
brought him into correspondence with a 
leading minister of the Congregational 
church, and the result was he left the 
Methodist church to take service with 
the former, his first pastorate being at 
White Chapel, Nebraska. He was or- 
dained in 1880. After about seven years 
of settled church connections he was 
transferred to the missionary field, and 
has been most actively engaged in itsince. 

His early life has proved a training 
for this most useful sphere of Christian 
endeavor that exceeds much in practical 
efficacy the didactic teachings of insti- 
tutes or seminaries. Knowing the needs 
of the people from much personal con- 
tact, especially people in the newly set- 
tled districts of the Northwest, he can, 
with his natural ease of adaptation and 
his benevolent spirit, minister to them 
as few men from the schools of the East 
could, whatever their privileges of men- 
tal culture and development. 


oe 





Mr. Puddefoot is a man of fine physi- 
cal development, dark hair and eyes, 
and an exuberant flow of good nature. 
His manner is sympathetic and winning 
his address off-hand, frank, and thor— 
oughly unconventional. On the plat- 
form he is apparently dominated by one 
impulse, to tell the story of his work 
among the poor, neglected, vicious, and 
desperate classes of the far West. He 
speaks with great earnestness and ra- 
pidity, mingling humor and pathos in a 
continuous stream, often speaking for 
an hour, and apparently taking a breath 
only now and then. By some his speak- 
ing is compared with a cyclone, so fast 
and strong do the sentences or phrases 
follow each other. He has something 


to interest every one who has a vein of 
sympathy, of true human nature, in his 
constitution. 

Generally Mr. Puddefoot finds a large 
audience wherever he is announced to 
speak, and his fervor, his earnestness, 


his naturally dramatic spirit, born of 
years of experience among the very 
scenes he so impressively pictures, 
awaken a profound sympathy in the 
hearers. 





PHYSLOGNOMY. 
STUDIES IN LAVATER,— THE TRUTH OF PHYSIOGNOMY. 


ORE than a hundred years ago 

the illustrious Lavater wrote his 
wonderful work on Physiognomy. He 
had already gained great reputation as 
poet, preacher, and writer. He was the 
eloquent pastor of St. Peter’s church at 
Zurich, admired for his genius, and uni- 
versally beloved for his noble, benevo- 
lent, and blameless life. Wherever he 
preached enthusiastic crowds gathered 
to hear him, and his published sermons 
and correspondence were read all over 
Europe. But this new work which he 
named ‘‘ Physiognomical Fragments 
for the Promotion of the Knowledge 
and Love of Mankind,” greatly extend- 
ed his celebrity in foreign countries. 
Long before him Aristotle, Plato, 


and Galen had written and taught 
physiognomy. Hippocrates had a sys- 
tem of his own, based upon the colors 
of the complexion, and other men had 
added their contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

Lavater made the first elaborate at- 
tempt to reduce physiognomy to a sci- 
ence. He had long believed that char- 
acter could be discerned by the cast of 
the features, and in his work he gathered 
the fruit of many years of study. Its 
publication at once made the new sci- 
ence everywhere studied and discussed, 
assailed, ridiculed, admired, and praised. 
Great men visited and corresponded 
with the author. He received the high- 
est honors from kings, and princes, and 
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the royal families of Europe. He was 
invited to visit the Emperor Joseph II., 
who said to him, after a long conversa- 
tion with him, ‘‘ Should you be able to as- 
sign precise principles, and your observa- 
tion become a certain and attainable sci- 
ence, whata revolution you must produce 
in the world. All men would view each 
other with very different eyes.” Said 
the poet Goethe, ‘‘ Lavater is the best, 
greatest, wisest, sincerest of all mortal 
and immortal men I know.” Zimmer- 
man, the illustrious physician of Hano- 
ver, said, ‘‘ Your penetration appears to 
me more than human, many of your 


JOHANN GASP&R LAVATER. 


judgments are divinely true. No book 
ever made on mea more profound im- 
pression, and I certainly consider it one 
of the greatest works of genius and 
morality that ever appeared. You may 
rely on my encouragement and support 
in every possible manner. How hap- 
py am I in the friendship of Lavater!” 

Lavater says of his work: ‘‘I must 
repeat the full conviction I feel, that my 
whole life would be insufficient to form 
any approach toward a perfect and con- 
sistent whole. It is a field too vast for 
me simply to tell.” But Lavater has en- 
riched and cultivated for us one of the 


choicest fields of human observation. 
Before Lavater nothing had been pre- 
cise or defined in facial interpretation. 
There had been a constant collision of 
opinions, always ‘‘crushing the young- 
est and the weakest.’ Most had copied 
Aristotle, or collected together a great 
many contradictory assertions. Lavater 
asserted nothing but what accorded 
with his own observations. When a 
boy, nothing gave him greater pleasure, 
he says, than to see objects of any kind 
unusually large. ‘“ Every building ap- 
peared to me too small. Every tower 
too low, and animal too diminutive. 
When I saw or heard of a high tower 
my heart palpitated with a kind of rap- 
ture, and my greatest delight, notwith- 
standing my natural timidity, was to as- 
cend such lofty edifices, and, looking 
down from them, to see everything be- 
low me little, while what was near me 
alone was great. This love of seeing 


high towers has almost become a passion 


in me. In my journeys, even in the 
latter years of my life, I have found 
myself, as it were, impelled by a kind of 
irresistible necessity to ascend the towers 
of Strasburg, Augsburg, St. Ulric, and 
that which is still higher than these at 
Landshut ;” and so through life Lava- 
ter’s mind was occupied with great 
themes and lofty views, his soul always 
climbing to something higher, beyond 
where hecould look down on the small 
things below, and at the great truths 
around him. He wrote and talked as if 
from some serene spiritual height, where 
truth glows richer than imagination, 
he overleaps it on all sides. 

He began each day with this noble 
resolution, which he kept throughout 
life, ‘‘ Every day shall be distinguished 
by at least one particular work of 
love.” 

His first public act, when only twenty- 
one, was a fearless protest against an 
influential public oppressor. 

Defender of truth from the first, while 
encouraging and relieving the wounded 
soldiers in the streets of his native city, 
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at the taking of Zurich by Massena, 
he received himself a fatal wound, and 
lingered many weary months refusing 
ever to reveal his assailant’s name. He 
died breathing words of forgiveness. 
Lavater’s simple faith, like light with- 
in a vase, glows through many a page of 
his book, and we Jove the man who puts 
so much of his own soul in his words, 


Sa 2 
GRACE AND SYMMETRY OF FORM. 

and without prejudice we read what he 
says. His firm belief in the “ irresistibility 
of prayer,” the correspondence between 
humanity and divinity, like ‘‘the celestial 
chair of Homer,” traverses through all 
the interval that separates the power 
which creates from the soul which con- 
templates.” His esteem for great capac- 
ties, and his joy at discovering them, 


were so unbounded he was always will- 
ing to overlook the defects, and very 
seldom heard to speak of them. Always 
forgiving, he delighted to find good in 
his enemies, praising their virtues witb 
marvelous magnanimity, and so, of all 
men, was most able to judge impartial- 
ly and candidly of the character from 
the face He studied the form of the 
body, the signs of the counte- 
nance, in the composition of the 
features. As an artist, observing 
a landscape, he observed each 
particular configuration or cast 
of face. 

After ten years of daily study 
he says, ‘‘I am not any more 
convinced of the certainty of my 
own existence than of the truth 
of tae science of physiognomy, 
or that this truth may be demon- 
strated, and that I hold him to 
be a weak and simple person who 
shall affirm that the effects of the 


impression made upon him by all 
possible human countenances are 


equal.” He also adds, ‘‘I have 
heard, from the weakest of men, 
remarks on the human counte- 
nance more acute than those I had 
made ; remarks which made mine 
appear trivial.” Lavater had very 
early a great taste and talent for 
drawing portraits, and comparing 
proportions, features, similitudes, 
and varieties of the human coun- 
tenance. Unce it happened that 
he had drawn two faces whose 
features remarkably resembled 
each other. This awakened his 
attention, and his astonishment 
increased when he found these 
persons as similar in character as in 
feature. He found that every man had 
some peculiar train of thought into which 
he falls when alone; this, to a degree, © 
molds the man. He may try to seem 
better or lovelier than he is in the pres- 
ence of others, assuming an expression 
foreign to his nature, but this dissima- 
lation affects only the movable features ; 
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the face at rest, the real countenance or 
the basis of those features is beyond 
dissimulation. 

The scientific claim of physiognomy 
rests upon the assumption that the ha- 
bitual exercise of any feeling will leave 
upon the face a certain impression by 
enlarging, strengthening, and rendering 
permanent in position the muscles as- 
sociated with such emotions. 

Says Lavater: ‘‘There can be no 
doubt of the truth of physiognomy. All 
-countenances, all forms, all created be- 
ings are not only different from each 
other in their classes, races, and kinds, 
but are also individually distinct. Each 
being differs from every other being of 
its species. No rose is perfectiy similar 
to any other rose, no egg to an egg, no 
eel to an eel, no lion to a lion, no eagle 
to an eagle, nomantoaman. Copfin- 
ing this proposition to man only, it is 
the first, most profound, most secure, 
and unshaken foundation stone of physi- 
ognomy that however intimate the an- 
alogy and similarity of the innumerable 
forms of men, no two men can be found 
who, brought together, will not appear 
to.be very remarkably different. Nor is 
it less incontrovertible, that it is equally 
impossible to find two minds as two 
countenances which perfectly resemble 
each other.” I myself have seen two 
brothers who very strikingly resemble 
each other. I was well acquainted with 
one, Mr. Edward, and had never been 
introduced to the other, Mr. James. I 
met Mr. James one day on the street, 
and, thinking it was Mr. Edward, bowed 
to him. Not stopping to speak, as Mr. 
Edward always did, he gave me a ra- 
ther surprised bow and passed on. I 
learned afterward that Mr. Edward was 
out of town and I had bowed to the 
wrong man. Meeting both brothers in 
a carriage the week after, I found, 
though very much alike when apart, 
when together there were striking dif- 
ferences. I have often tried to please 
two children by giving them two roses 
just alike, but in a large garden I could 
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never find two exactly similar. I have 
only partially succeeded in baking two 
similar little cakes, or cutting and chisel - 
ing two pieces of maple sugar so much 
alike that two little people would not 
prefer one to the other. From this we 
infer that there must be a certain native 
analogy between the external varieties 
of the countenance and form and the 
internal varieties of the mind. Is not 
the internal variety the cause of the ex- 
ternal? Does not the mind influence 
the body, and the body the mind? The 
Universal Mind stamps upon every liv- 
ing thing the signet of its heritage, and 
those who open the book of Nature’s 
truth may read and find the true history 
written on the face of everything. Every 


SIMILARITY IN BLOOD. 


stone, every grass blade, and sand grain 
‘*is impressed with the thought of God, 
and relates His wonders.” In the sim- 
plest things close to us we read the mys- 
tery of the most distant, most marvel- 
ous phenomena. In the silent amber 
the secret of the thunder, in the small- 
est drop of water the explanation of 
the rainbow ; the darkest coal interprets 
the diamond's glow. ‘‘ Is the soul alone 
dumb and blind to the divine harmonies 
of creation?” Through her curtained 
windows she reveals the lights andshad- 
ows of the world within, and reflects 
the glories of the world without. All 
truths of form and color come to meet 
her love of beauty. Light brings truth 
to her thirty three millions of leagues 
away, and farther still may come 
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through telescope-glass starry streams 
quintillions of miles away. Through 
the ears, her sounding boards, come 
truths of tone, and the voice of all Na- 
ture is raised to charm her. Through 
sensation, smell, and taste, come balmy, 
delicious, delightful truths. 

Nowhere are these varying emotions 
seen more clearly than in the face of a 
little child who has never tried to hide 
the true, or assume any false expression. 
Just as my little friend May was having 
her picture taken with the sedatest of 
faces, she was shown a stuffed cat, with 
the head off, which she thought so very 


PORTRAIT. 


that 


HARMONY AND SYMPATHY. 


funny, her face 


immediately 
changed from its very sober look to the 
hilarious expression of the picture. I 
never saw a child look happier. 

‘*A sympathetic, kindly soul has a sym- 


pathetic, kindly face. Sunshine within 
will beam without. Fire within will 
burn without. The laws in the spirit- 
ual and intellectual forces are as abso- 
lute as those which work in the physio- 
logical and ordinary natural conditions. 
We are quite safe in judging of the un- 
known by the known, the unseen by the 
visible, the whole by a part.” Unity of 
principle rules in every department. of 
the universe, and binds the whole in 


one. An active and vivid eye and an 
active and acute wit are frequently round 
in the same person. Is there no relation 
between the active eye and the acute 
mind? Is this the effect of accident 
only when we perceive the eye gleam 
and the face glow the very moment 
when the understanding is most acute 
and the wit the most lively? The mo- 
tion and the fire of the eye undergo at 
that moment the most visible change. 
As lightning reveals the stormy sky, and 
the sunshine the smile of Heaven, so 
clearly does a smile, genuine and joy- 
ful, reveal the sunshine of the soul. 

The face is the mirror of Divinity. 
Shall not its harmonies and revelations 
be more clearly expressed and defined 
than all lesser things? Howsoever de- 
nied, we all intuitively acknowledge 
this in our language. We speak of 
‘*the heat of passion,” ‘‘the light of 
knowledge,” ‘‘ the harmony of feeling.” 
One person, we say, has ‘‘a cool, reas— 
onable style of mind;” another, ‘‘a 
warm and loving heart.” We talk of 
eyes ‘‘flashing fire.” A New York 
paper speaks of Verdi, composer of 
Trovatore, as having “‘ flashing eyes ;” 
words are said to ‘‘ burn,” the heart to 
‘boil with indignation.” When we say 
the heart boils with indignation we are 
literally correct, asthe heat of the spirit- 
ual forces causes a hot condition of the 
heart which sends the blood into a boil- 
ing motion. 

Writers on ‘‘Chromo Mentalism ” say 
that the eye can flash real fire ; only of 
a higher grade than ordinary fire; that 
mind and body work after the same 
laws. There is a fine spiritual some- 
thing emanating from a noble, ani- 
mated face that we call sparkling and 
radiant. There are some countenances 
that seem to us always noble and won- 
derful, but a careful observer of faces 
will see in each countenance, at times, 
something remarkable. No change can 
take place in the soul without some cor- 
responding act of the body. No ‘‘mental 
action takes place till the convolutions 
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of the brain have been awakened into 
life by the sweép of fine ethers as well 
as blood through them, just as in aland- 
scape a tempest brings all surrounding 
objects into action. Volition and men- 
tal action make the maiden’s cheek 
blush, send life currents to the heart, 
cause the paleness of fear, send electric 
currents to contract muscles, and ther- 


ECCENTRICITY. 


mal currents to expand them, and bring 
about a hundred other kinds of effects.” 
The powers of this busy brain sre mi- 
raculous and illimitable. Imperfect as 
the science of physiognomy is, folded 
in it are rules and formulas by which 
the whole empire of matter is worked. 
There is no prosperity, trade, art, city, 
or great material wealth of any kind 
but if you will trace it home you will 
find it rooted in a thought of some indi- 
vidual man, and that individual man 
will have eyes, brow, lips, lines of face 
peculiarly his own, and he who earn- 
estly and often studies that face will 
have found something grand in the man 
before the world knows it. 

Let any person for two days note all 
he hears or reads among men, even 
from the adversaries of physiognomy, 
and he will continually hear expressions 
like these : ‘‘ You might have read it in 
his eyes.” ‘‘The look of the man is 
enough.” ‘‘ He has an honest counte- 
nance.” ‘‘ His manner setsevery person 
at his ease.” ‘‘He has evil eyes.” 
**You read honesty in his looks.” 
* Should he deceive me I will never trust 


man more.” ‘* He can not look any per- 
son in the face.” ‘‘ His appearance is 
against him.” Hear servants talking 
ot their mistresses, or noblemen talking 
of their peers—all are judging alike by 
physiognomy. 

‘*Each insect is acquainted with its 
friend and foe, each child loves and 
fears, although it knows not why.” 
Physiognomy is the cause ; nor is there 
to be found a man upon earth who 1s 
not daily influenced by physiognomy, 
not a man who can not figure to himself 
a countenance which shall appear to 
him exceedingly lovely or exceedingly 
hateful ; nor a man who does not more 
or less, the first time he is in company 
with a stranger, observe, estimate, com- 
pare, and judge him according to ap- 
pearances, although he might never 
have heard of the word or thing called 
physiognomy. 

There is a bond of unity between 
mind and matter, or the mind could 
never act upon matter or matter upon 
spirit. In some faces there is a harmoni- 


ARTLESS, HAPPY CHILD. 


ous gradation in forehead, eyebrows, 
cheek, chin, and moutb, as in the pic- 
ture of the beautiful Queen of Delhi, 
drawn bya native artist on ivory, her 
hair progresses from lines of beauty 
above to lines of grace below. To loox 
at this face we think there must be some 
harmony of character. 
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**All men,” says Lavater, ‘‘ absolute- 
ly all men estimate all things whatever 
by their physiognomy, their exterior, 
temporary superticies.” By viewing 
these on every occasion they draw their 
conclusions concerning their internal 
properties. What merchant, if he be 
unacquainted with the person of whom 
he purchases, does not estimate his 
wares bythe physiognomy or appear- 
ance of those wares? If he purchase 
of a distant correspondent, what other 
means does he use in judging whether 
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from his countenance? Will he not, 
almost before he is out of hearing, pro- 
nounce some opinion upon him and say, 
This man hasan honest look? What is 
it to the purpose whether his judgment 
be right or wrong? He judges, though 
not wholly; he depends in part upon the 
exterior form, and thence draws infer- 
ences concerning the mind. Does not 
the physician pay more attention to the 
physiognomy of the sick than to all the 
accounts that are brought him concern- 
ing his patient ? 


QUEEN OF DELHI, 


they are or are not equal to his expecta- 
tion? Is not his judgment determined 
by the color, the fineness, the superficies, 
the exterior, the physiognomy? Why 
does he take one guinea and reject an- 
other? Why weigh a third in his hand ? 
Does he not determine according to its 
color or impression, its outside, its physi- 
ognomy?’ If astranger enters his shop 
as buyer or seller, will he not observe 
him? Will he not draw conclusions 


The father’s fault and the mother’s 
weakness may also come with the fa- 
ther’s mouth or the mother’s nose. 
Knowing this, and owning up to it, the 
fault may be early checked, the weak- 
ness helped. To recognize this physi- 
ognomical fact might be a world of com- 
fort to the earnest father or mother who 
would have their children wiser, hap- 
pier than they have been, as the florist, 
by cultivating, gets a larger, sweeter 
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rose ; so where we have failed, our chil- 
dren may be taught and trained to win. 
From the rock of our manifold mis- 
takes they may sail forth on the sea of 
life far better voyagers than we; their 
future glowing with our own unattained 
ideals. Had Ceesar’s mother tried to de- 
velop in him the moral sentiment which 
animated Cato, Rome would have been 
free, and Ceesar greater. Had Alexan- 


der been early taught the sentiment of 
the beautiful that animated Socrates, 
instead of conquering the world, Alex- 
ander’s ambition would have been to 
render it happy. ‘‘ A generous thought 


in the soul of a mother was the only 
thing required to save the human race.” 
‘*My child looks like me, she shall not 
make my mistakes ;” here the science of 
physiognomy isa help. L. A. MILLARD. 


——_~- +> 


NOTABLE. PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 


27. 


DOM PEDRO II., 


Late Emperor of Brazil. 


THE retirement of Dom Pedro II. 
from the throne of Brazil, announced a 
few weeks ago, must have startled many 
a crowned head. For eighteen years 
peace has hovered over the broad ex- 
panse of that country, and its prosperity 
and advancement have made it a theme 
of admiring interest to many political 
economists. Why, then, should this 
necessity have arisen for so radical a 
change in the form and policy of the 
Brazilian government? Observers find 
reason for this change in the growth of 
ideas among the people from their con- 
tiguity and relations to the South Ameri- 
can republics, and from the powerful in- 
fluence exerted in South American af- 
fairs by the United States ; and further, 
the liberal spirit of Dom Pedro himself 
has helped greatly to nourish the devel- 
opment of a desire for more liberty and 
a representative system. 

The manner of the emperor's with- 
drawal from the place he had occupied 
so long and usefully, appears in itself to 
have been a foregone conclusion, and a 
conclusion not unwelcome. He may 
not have realized to the extent that some 
of his contemporary rulers have realized 
that ‘‘ uneasy lies the head that wears 
the crown,” but in his advancing years 
he probably expects, as a private man, 
to enjoy more what of peace and hap- 
piness life can afford than he would be 
likely to find by remaining at the head 


of a nation that combines so many di- 
verse interests and types of population. 

Thirteen years or so ago we met Dom 
Pedro, and were impressed by his kindly 
manner, and earnest attention to meth- 
ods and institutions that had for their 
object the instruction and improvement 
of the masses. He was then of an ob- 
serving, inquiring turn, and avoided as 
much as possible everything that savored 
of parade and display. He preferred a 
visit at a great manufactory, or well- 
equipped school, in company with two 
or three, to a brilliant reception, where 
time and patience were expended in a 
round of superficial courtesies. He was 
then studying what other and older 
countries had in common use, and 
which might be applied to the good of 
his people. 

The portrait, if taken from a recent 
photograph, represents him very nearly 
as he appeared then. He was a tall man, 
of large frame, with a voluminous head, 
a bright eye, and abundant hair and 
beard, then gray. The face and head 
struck us as those belonging to a 
thoughtful, sympathetic, benevolent 
character. His strength of will lay 
more on the side of kindness, self-help- 
fulness and tact than on the side of force 
and compulsion. He evidently read 
men well, and possessed more than 
average power, as a ruler, to win their 
interest and co-operation. At times, in 
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his career, he has shown the spirit and 
energy of the aroused lion, but, as a 
rule, his policy in governing has been 
the policy of kindness. 

Dom Pedro II., or as his name is 
when written out, Pedro John Charles 
Leopold Salvador Vivien Francis Xa- 
vier Francis de Paul Leocardio Michael 





DOM 


Gabriel Raphael Gonzague d’ Alcantara, 
was born December 2, 1825, and was 
crowned “ Emperor and Perpetual De- 
fender of Brazil,” when a mere child, 
Apri! 7, 1831. His father, the head of 
the royal house of Braganza, had 
achieved the independence of Brazil, 
but his leaning toward absolutism 


‘ 


brought about a crisis which compelled 
his abdication, and after establishing his 
son on the throne under a regency, he 
retired to Europe to spend the remainder 
of his days in quiet. That was a peace- 
able revolution, and until 1841 the boy 
head of the ancient house of Braganza 
was the subject of his tutor and the Re- 


| 


PEDRO. 


gent Minister. On July 18, 1841, Dom 
Pedro II. was solemnly invested with 
all the authority and dignity of his po- 
sition as Emperor, but his coronation 
was made the instance of an uprising 
on the part of the Republican faction of 
the people, which, however, was put 
down after eighteen months of turbu- 
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lance. From the beginning of his reign 
Dom Pedro has been the friend of liber- 

ty, and through his efforts a Brazilian 
contingent fought with the Argentines 

for the independence of that country 
rom Spain in 1851 and 1852. 

In 1843 Dom Pedro married Theresa, 
daughter of Francis I., titular King of 
Naples and the two Sicilies. By her he 
had two daughters, Leopoldina and Isa- 
bella, the latter still living. The princi- 
pal events of his reign have been the 
troubles with England in 1862, which 
were arbitrated by the King of the Bel- 
gians; the war with Paraguay, beginning 
in 1866, and ending in 1870 ; and the de- 
cree, promulgated in 1871, providing for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves 
in Brazil. 

The war with Paraguay was a long 
and bloody one, and it was in this war 
that the imperial navy, under the great 
Admiral Barrosso, won its first laurels. 
Since that time the emperor has, until 
the outbreak of the “revolution,” 
reigned in peace, disturbed only by the 
intrigues of politicians and the natural 
cares that encompass athrone. Never 
did a monarch see such changes in the 
country and the people he governed. 
When the boy of sixteen first assumed 
the crown, his vast empire was practi- 
cally an unexplored wilderness, with 
a few miserable cities scattered along its 
coast. 

The capital itself was a tangle 
of narrow, ill paved, undrained streets. 
Now there are long avenues, bordered 
with warehouses and costly residences, 
the smoke of sugar refineries hangs over 
the Bay of Rio, and the boom of the cot- 
ton-mill is heard by the walls of Maran- 
ham. Throughout the entire length of the 
Amazon busy steamboats ply, and every 
harbor is crowded with commerce. A 
navy has been created which commands 
the respect of even the great European 
powers. Every art and science has a 
home in Brazil. 

The late emperor may look back from 
his new European home and say with 


pride, ‘‘ Brazil owes what she is to me, 
and is my monument.” 


PRINCESS ISABELLA OF BRAZIL. 


VERY like her father, it must be said, 
this portrait of the Princess Isabella 
shows her to be. There is similarity of 
forehead, eyes, ears, and side head, a 
somewhat stronger cut of nose, anda 
more lively temperament, and a more 
elastic disposition. The character of this 
ladyhas many masculine elements; prob- 
ably she has derived much from her ma- 
ternal grandfather. The princess’ dispo- 
sition is marked by spirit, courage, and 
independence ; possibly, if she had had 
much to do with affairs in Brazil lately, 
and her vote had been necessary to its 
consummation, the change from an em- 
pire to a republic would not have been 
so easy. She is ambitious, and likes 
power, while she may not be severe or 
harsh in its exercise. The princess was 
born in 1846. At eighteen she was mar- 
ried to the Count d’Eu, son of Louis 
Philippe, who, it is said, has shown in 
his life no disposition to act more than 
the part of an amiatle and rather in 
ert husband. In 1877 Dom Pedro visit- 
ed the United States, and later traveled 
considerably in Europe, and during his 
absence from Brazil the Princess Isabel 
la acted as Regent. Some discontented 
men, taking advantage of the emperor's 
absence, began to foment discord. But 
they soon found in the Princess Regent 
a ready and powerful opponent, who 
nipped that rebellion in the bud in a 
manner which will long be remembered 
by Brazilians. 

The p-incess combines the religious 
fervor of her great namesake of Castile, 
with the strength and energy of her an- 
cestress, Maria Theresa In her the 
Bourbon and Hapsburg blood is more 
strongly marked than that of the house 
of Braganza. A devout and rigid Roman 
Catholic, she has oscillated between the 
state and festivities of court and the 
ascetic life of a penitent. One night a 
stranger in Brazil, having the entry of 
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the court circle,might have seen the heir- 
ess of.an empire surrounded by the 
music, lights, state, and splendor of the 
Botofogo palace. The next day, visiting 
some dim lit church, he might bave seen 
a plain-faced woman in a coarse gown 
sweeping the flags of the paved floor, 
and people would whisper to each other 
and say, ‘‘There is the Princess ” 


aged wife to Europe—this time also leav- 
ing the reins of government in his 
daughter's hands. While he was absent 
a great popular measure was accom- 
plished, and largely through the insist- 
ance of the princess. She had always 
been an ardent advocate of the abolition 
of slavery, and not content with the 
slow process of emancipation which her 








PRINCESS ISABELLA OF BRAZIL, 


She has three sons--Pedro d’Alcantara 
Louis Philippi, Louis Maria Philippi, 
and Antonio. Her only sister, the Prin- 
cess Leopldina, wife of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha, died in 1871. 

Again, in the year 1887, the emperor 
being in feeble health, went with his 


father had inaugurated, in April, 1€88, 
she dismissed the ministry which her 
father had left her, and appointed one 
pledged to immediate action. The Bra- 
zilian cabinet is modeled after that of 
England, and like that holds oftice until 
a vote of censure is passed by the legis- 
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lative body. The bold action of the 
Princess Regent in dismissing her min. 
isters occasioned considerable excite- 
ment in political circles in Brazil, but 
the sentiment of the people generally 
was with the princess. The politicians 


saw in it another evidence that Isabella 
was determined to both reign and rule. 
The result was what she desired, the 
hastening of the day when property 
in human lives no longer existed in 
Brazil. EDITOR. 





HOUSEKEEPING IN THE FUTURE. 


WRITER in the Forum holds out 

a cheerful prospect for the mod- 

ern housekeeper, in the following. We 

can easily imagine our lady readers who 

are daily fretted and worried by the 

annoyances that have crept into modern 

househole management, saying heartily 
** Speed the day.” 

In cities and villages the kitchen and 
cooking stove and hired girl are all to 
be banished from the home. Clothes 
making, soap making, starch making, 
laundry work, coffee browning, yeast 
making, butter making—all are gone.. 
Send after them—or rather say that or- 
ganized industry is already taking along 
with these—the remaining work of 
cooking and cleaning. This state of 
things is coming as sure as fate; and 
when it comes the deliverance will be so 
great that generations yet unborn shall 
rise up to bless the workings of this be- 
neficent law. 

The city of the future will not build 
houses in squares, giving every house 
an individual kitchen and prison-like 
back-yard. It will rather build them 
all around an open square, and the part 
now disfigured with the kitchen will be 
given over for a household sitting-room 
or nursery, opening into a great green 
space, where children shall play in 
safety, and through, which the free air 
of heaven shall blow into the houses 
surrounding it. In every square will be 
found a scientifically constructed build- 
ing containing a laundry and a great 
kitchen, supplied with every modern 
appliance for skilled and scientific cook- 
ery, and also for sending into ever din- 
ing-room any desired quantity or 
variety of food. 


The individual of the home and 
home table will be preserved, and 
the kitchen smells and waste and 
‘**hired” girl will all be banished. 


——-- e-em 


THE INNER LIFE, 


WE know there is a life within the life 
Of each who, toiling, treads the conquered 
way; 
Ever a fiercer strife behind the strife 
That each is seen to wage from day to day. 
We find ourselves contending with a world 
In which ambition rules and pride holds 
sway; 
We drink and scoff, like others, are possessed 
With zeal to grasp the baubles as we may. 
So we are judged to be alike as base 
As he who sells for pottage all he hath— 
Who yields not only love and joy and truth, 
But yields for this his soul’s immortal worth. 


* Be thou serene before this heartless judge, 


Brave heart that hath with unseen valor 
fought; 
Strive not to hold against the world a grudge, 
And sell the sunshine of thy life for naught. 
The world can never know thee as thou art, 
Much less with truth can judge thee as it 
ought; 
But if thou hast with courage done thy part, 
For thee there’s nothing jfurther to be 
sought. 
’Tis well for us to toil and strive to win 
All that our health and our comfort require; 
But let the angel still within us reign, 
That we may aid the world to something 
higher. 
Then let the inner life be full and free— 
Let mind rule with the scepter of its might; 
Let heart and soul with aspiration turn 
Toward all that’s great in nature, grand in 
thought. 
Then be the world in judgment true or false, 
The heart secure in consciousness of worth 
Can find within its battlements of truth 
The greatest pleasure possible to earth. 
ROBERT LIVINGSTONE, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


[CONDUCTED BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. ] 


—+ e-+—__—_ 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


MENTAL MECHANISM No. 5. 
HOW FACULTIES WORK TOGETHER. 
HERE are certain mental states in 
which single faculties seem to act. 
Other mental states reveal the activity 


of two or three of the faculties, 
and others again seem to involve three- 
fourths of the man’s entire mentality. 
Cautiousness, for instance, gives natur- 
ally fear. It gives a sense of anxiety in 
respect to danger, but the objects which 
we fear are sometimes not dangerous at 
all. Every driver of a horse will re- 
member instances in which pieces of 
wrapping paper, or part of an old news- 
paper has been rolled along the street by 
the wind, and the horse has reared and 
shyed and manifested timidity, or the 
tendency to run away; whereas, if he 
had been driven along and the article 
had lain still on the ground, he would 
look suspiciously at it,or make a graceful 
curve, and pass on, but when the thing 
rolls over in the wind, it looks to the 


horse very alarming. Weare astonished 
that he has not sense enough to know 
that it isnot dangerous. But it isan un- 
usual and uncommon exhibition, which 
looks to him as though it might be dan- 
gerous, and he gives himself the benefit 
of the doubt and perhaps runs away. 

Cautiousness, let it be remembered, 
has no knowledge. It does not think 
or reason. Itis simply afraid of that 
which may seem alarming. The hoist- 
ing of an umbrella will frighten a horse. 
The slapping of a window-blind will 
make many persons jump and shriek. 
Peopleare trained to be afraid of the dark, 
and many persons in sitting in a room 
with a light burning, even though the 
doors were locked, as the outside doors 
of houses generally are, if the light goes 
out, children and women and some- 
times men manifest a sense of fear till 
the light is restored. The sense of dan- 
ger often unnerves effort and prevents 
persons from doing what they are quite 
able to do. Any person of ordinary 
muscular balance could walk the length 
of a room on acommoa board of the 
floor which is six inches wide,and would 
walk over it: backward and forward a 
hundred times and not step off, but, if 
we take away every other board of the 
floor, leaving the space open to the next 
story below, most persons would feel 
unsteady about walking on the same 
width. The builder, the seaman, and 
men accustomed to walking on high 
and narrow places would walk on the 
edge of a beam six inches wide, if it 
were ten or twenty-five feet high, and 
not feel giddy or afraid. The steadiness 
of nis head and his habit of walking in 
that way would disarm his fear. 
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We have seen a toy made of short 
pieces of paste-board, and hinged by 
twine joints representing aspotted snake 
two feet long, painted in such a way as 
to look quite natural. A boy had 
worked a day making it and was enjoy- 
ing the sport of holding it by the tail 
and letting it weave snake fashion from 
side to side to scare his brothers and 
sisters, although they had seen him 
working at it and knew what it was. 
When the makerof it had his back 
turned, an older brother picked it up 
and put it forward of him, and the boy 
shrieked and almost tumbled over back- 
ward. His cautiousness was taken by 
surprise. His intellect knew that he had 
made the thing and knew that it was 
not a snake, and not dangerous, but the 
memory of the terribleness of snakes 
was flashed upon his consciousness on 
seeing the imitation, and he felt for the 
instant exactly as he would if an 


adder had been displayed in the same 
way. 
This feeling of caution works with 


other faculties. Sometimes it promotes 
the exercise of courage, its very opposite. 
If a cat be cornered, it will fight dogs 
and men until it gets free, and then it 
will make haste to leave the scene of 
danger. The dog has more courage than 
fear. He will fight best in the open 
field, where he has every opportunity to 
run and escape the danger ; he faces it ; 
he secures safety by means of courage 
and executiveness, rather than by 
means of retreat. 

Cautiousness and Approbativeness 
lying side by side, work together. Peo- 
ple are afraid of public sentiment. 
Approbativeness gives the desire for ap- 
proval and a dread of censure and dis- 
grace. Cautiousness acting with 
Approbativeness impresses a person 
with a watchful regard to anything 
which may impair the reputation, or 
bring one into disrepute, and it most 
always happens that large Approbative- 
ness and large Cautiousness go together 
and they work in pairs, or co-operate in 


their influence. Each faculty seems to 
play into the hands of the other. 

Self-esteem, located between the two 
organs of |, Approbativeness, helps to fill 
and elevate the center of the crown of 
the head. This faculty leads to dignity 
and pride, a spirit of domination, a sense 
of the fitness of power and the ability to 
supervise and control and regulate others 
and dominate their action, and also to 
give one independence of feeling and 
character. Yet, this faculty depends 
for its success largely upon its co-opera- 
tion with other faculties. It seeks posi- 
tions of authority, influence,and power, 
and Approbativeness gives a thrill of 
joy when the altitude of distinction is 
reached. 

Firmness works with Self-esteem. In 
fact it is not common to find large Self- 
esteem without correspondingly large 
Firmness. Self-esteem leads a man to 
feel, ‘‘ I will rise ; I will control ; I will 
hold my position.”” Firmness seems to 
be an assistant, like one of the legs of a 
tripod, or three-legged stool. 

Firmness, Conscience, and Self es- 
teem, working as a triunity, make a 
pretty solid basis for the assumption of 
dignity, influence, and control. When 
Self-esteem wants power and authority, 
Conscience may or may not approve. If 
it be strong and can approve the pur- 
poses of Self-esteem, it gives it aid, and 
Firmness is ready to make stable what- 
ever the other faculties, acting in 
harmony with it, indorse. 

Hope, located in the vicinity of Firm- 
ness, Cautiousness, Approbativeness 
and Self-esteem, acts as one of the ad- 
visory committee. Hope rejoices in the 
prospects of success. It looks for the 
bright side of affairs, while Cautiousness 
takes charge of the dark side. Hope ex- 
pects that every egg will hatch, and 
every chick will live to full growth, in 
time for the Christmas market. Cau- 
tiousness fears whatever might damage 
the prospects—the unhatchable eggs, the 
sneaking weasel, or the predaceous 
hawk, whose inroads may reduce by 
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one-third the chickens that are hatched, 
to say nothing of the unpremeditated 
accidents and emergencies. So, between 
the counsels of the different faculties, 
@ medium or average of expectation is 
reached. 

It is interesting to study the inter- 
action of Secretiveness, Cautiousness, 
and Combativeness. Secretiveness gives 
policy, the tend=ncy to be covert and 
sly, reticent, and guarded in operations. 
Secretiveness sets the trap and snare. 
It takes or aids in making the conspir- 
avy, and hides the purposes, and conceals 
the design. It sugar coats the pill. It 
also teaches people to conceal their own 
purposes, to be judicious in the state- 
ment of facts and experience. Individ- 
uals and families have facts in their 
history which relate to themselves and 
not to the public, facts with which the 
public have no concern or business. If 
men advertised by words or otherwise 
their plans and all their private pur- 
poses, it would be simply ridiculous and 
absurd, but when weakness is not abie 
to cope with strength, it employs con- 
cealment and strategy. When a dog 
has killed game, or is satisfied for the 


time being with gnawing his bone, he . 


carefully digs a hole and buries it, as if 
to conceal it from other dogs, and per- 
haps, also, to keep it moist and make it 
mellow for future use. 


20: 
ANOTHER READING OF THE BONES. 


YHILE recently in Audubon, 
W Iowa, and just before I had 
begun my course of lectures there, I 
was invited by Dr. R. L. Osborn to ex- 
amine a skull he had in his possession, 
the individual whom he had known in 
life. He said: ‘‘I have some faith in 
Phrenology, and if you can give me the 
characteristics of this person you will 
only serve to strengthen my belief.” 

At my request he produced the skull, 
a small, rather round and heavy one, 
and remarkably developed in the basilar 
and occipital regions. The parietal 


bones were somewhat depressed, also. I 
examined it carefully, and in substance 
told him that it was a female skull, and 
that the person had the bilious tempera- 
ment predominating; that her tastes 
were low, her passions enormous, and 
her general character very reckless I 
told him she was governed by her feel- 
ings and passions, was rather mascu- 
line, of a critical, sarcastic nature, and 
a person likely to be contentious, and 
that no doubt she was a murderess ! 

AsI closed my brief delineation, Dr. 
Osborn’s physiognomy was a study it- 
self, and as I laid the skull upon the 
table, he quickly remarked : ‘‘ Doctor, 
you have told the characteristics of that 
woman very accurately. She was a 
prostitute, and at one time tried to shoot 
a negro. She at last hung herself in 
jail at Greenfield, Iowa. Her home was 
at Creston, Iowa. I was one who helped 
make the autopsy. It was the notori- 
ous Ida H——. Yes, I am a firm sup- 
porter of Phrenology now.” Let us 
hear from others. 

DR. F. W. OLIVER. 
:0: 
PLEASANT CHAT OF PATRONS. 
L—, N. C., Aug. 2, 1889. 
Pror. NELSON SizEr—Dear Sir : 


FTER studying the phrenologica) 
chart which I received at your 

hands on the seventeenth ult., I am 
most thoroughly convinced that you 
were correct in each and every detail 
relative to my character. You stated 
positive facts to me, in your examina- 
tion, and I remarked to an elderly lady 
in your establishment, before leaving, 
whom I supposed to be the widow of 
Prof. Wells, that I was pleased to ob- 
serve the perfect precision and correct- 
ness you displayed in my examination, 
in its entire detail, and facts stated about. 
which I was decidedly positive you knew 
nothing, personally. You made “ hits” 
every time you touched me, and I must 
say it is truly astonishing how you could 
have done so, when you had never been 
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in my presence one moment before I 
entered the examination room. You 
named for me a profession, medicine, 
law, and engineering, the first of 
which suits my taste and fancy, and 
which I have for a long time desired to 
qualify myself for. 

The money paid for my examination 
was the most beneficial investment that 
I ever made, or ever expect to make 
again, except a similar one for my 
‘*other half,” if I ever find her. 

My intention is to start to college im- 
mediately, to prepare myself for the 
practice of medicine, and with this view 
I request you (to advise me as to the 
best institution to which I can go for 
that purpose. 

Very truly yours, 


F. A. H. 


:0: 
Mr. J. B. Harris, of the class of 1888, 


has been an earnest worker during the 
last year, in extending the circulation of 


the JOURNAL and the sale of books. His 
orders are frequent, and his words of 
courageous cheer evince that his heart 
is in the work. 


In his address to the class he said : 


‘Dear Teachers and Class-mates:-With 
this occasion, I set a new resolution to 
live more nearly up to the grand teach- 
ings of the science of Phrenology. Let 
each one of us, my brothers and sisters, 
follow closely the guiding star of this 
man-unfolding and woman- redeeming 
science. 

Coming in contact with our teachers, 
whom I had often read of and corre- 
sponded with, only proves to me that 
they, in teaching others, seem to be ful- 
filling their phrenological principles, 
whicha past correspondence has taught 
me to believe. 

I, for one, will attempt, in my 
humble way, to direct those who 
seem to need a truer light, to the great 
science of Phrenology, that they too 
may become faithful workers in the 
field of usefulness.” 


From Rev. A. M. Growden, a gradu- 
ate of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology in 1888, now settled in Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

** DEAR MR. SIZER: 

I wish I could spend another vaca- 
tion as I did the last one, commencing 
the first Tuesday in September, at the 
Institute. 

The course has been of great value to 
me ; I think every minister could be im- 
proved by a course; we would have 
men then who would know the great 
book of Human Nature as well as the 
‘Book of Life.’ If one is needful, so is 
the other. Time flies, it seems hardly a 
year since I saw you ; wish I could ‘sit 
at the feet’ of the faculty that I have 
learned to love in an especial manner. 
Success, prosperity, happiness, and joy 
to all concerned. 

With best wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. M. GROWDEN,” 


Aug. 21, 1889. 
:O: 
NewakRk, N. J., Oct. 13, 1889. 
Having for some time past noticed 
that my memory and power of continu- 
ity have seemed to be failing, will you 
kindly inform me of some method to 
develop these faculties ? F. W. G. 


Answer.—Memory, like every other 
faculty, is strengthened by legitimate 
use. But we have many types of mem- 
ory, one of cbjects—Individuality ; one 
of form; one of magnitude ;}one ‘of 
colors; one of places; one of historic 
incidents. 

When you read a sentence, or impor- 
tant statement, read it a second time ; 
close the book and try to talk it, and 
put it into your own words. When you 
have lived it in your brain in that way, 
form it into phrases of your own, and it 
will be more readily recollected. 

For the cultivation of continuity, 
divide your time between whatever du- 
ties you have to perform, and stick to 
each one until you get it finished. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


BEING AND DOING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AUNTIE’S NOTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN,” 


T is uttering a truism to say that this 
is the age of sham. Few things 
are really and truly what they represent. 
Gold that has not the smallest particle 
of gold in it: leather that shows but the 
surface grain of leather; silk that is 
some clever preparation of cotton, and 
stone that is only stucco, come the most 
readily of a score of illustrations that 
one might meet with in a single half- 
hour’s walk. We have become resigned 
to it; the universal make-believe has, 
to{a certain extent, defeated itself, and 
we are not for a moment taken in by 
the outside appearance of half the 
things we see. 

But I wonder how many of us ever 
seriously consider, for our own benefit 
and that of those whose education 
may lie in our hands, how common, 
how wide-spread is the character-sham- 
ming of daily social life? Any who 
have done so can not but be appalled by 
the ease with which the most honest- 
meaning of us slide into small hy- 
pocrisies, and how heedlessly we teach 
the same to children. 

That ‘‘sending of love,” what non- 
sense it often is! a mere form of words, 
an empty compliment. Mrs. Brown has 
seen Mrs. Jones twice, and meeting a 
relative of the latter when walking in 
the [street one day, must, of course, say 
sweetly, ‘‘Be sure and give my love to 
Mrs. Jones!” Lily, by her mother’s 
side, recullects that, not two hours be- 
fore, mamma remarked to papa, that she 
couldn’t ‘* see much in that Mrs. Jones, 
that the Smiths should seem so fond 
of her !” It is ‘‘love” here, ‘‘ kind love” 
there, ‘‘much love” everywhere. And 
perhaps it would not trouble us greatly 


ETC., ETC. 


to know that we should never meet the 
recipients of it again. In nine cases out 
of ten the old-fashioned *‘ kind regards” 
would serve all purposes of politeness 
and express the utmost of the cordial 
feeling we entertain. 

Then again, how do we praise and af- 
fect to admire the work, or singing, or 
housekeeping of some one upon whom 
we call, and, arrived at home, proceed to 
find more or less fault with nearly every- 
thing over which we were ‘‘ gushing” 
not half an hour before. The excuse 
that we do it to give pleasure, by no 
means exonerates us. Truth must come 
before all; and although itis right to 
cherish a spirit of love (evidenced by 
actions rather than a glib and frequent 
utterance of the word), and to avoid 
wounding by crude criticisms the feel- 
ings of those about us, sincerity surely 
demands that our actual sentiments 
shall at all times measure the warmth 
of our speech. 

Besides such hypocrisies as these 
taught to the young by example, another 
is sedulously promulgated among them 
by the encouragement of ‘‘company 
manners.” ‘‘ How wrong of you, Tom- 
my, to come bouncing into the room 
like that, when Mr. So-and-So was 
here!” Well, either the bouncing re- 
ferred to was really wrong, or it was 
not. If it was an act of rudeness or 
carelessness, then it would have been 
equally deserving of reproof, had 
mother or father been quite alone. ‘‘ I am 
surprised at you, Julia, showing off your 
temper before Mrs. Blank!” Asthough 
the presence or absence of anybody could 
make such an exhibition either better or 
worse. But that such teaching as the 
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above widely prevails, and produces 
the desired impression upon children’s 
minds, is proved by the fact that so many 
of them behave quite differently in the 
presence of strangers from what they 
do when with those they know well. I 
am not going to say that the unnatural 
primness, frequently exhibited in the 
former case, should be the constant rule 
of behavior, for it is usually overdone ; 
but it is the hypocrisy of it that I most 
condemn. But a child who is taught 
always to be good is not likely to do 
anything disgraceful either in company 
or out of it. 

Again, in the matter of naughtiness 
which demands apology to some one, 
what a grave mistake it surely is to 
either bribe or threaten a child into ex- 
pressing contrition which he does not 
feel! I confess I can not but admire the 
boy who will say bluntly, knowing that 
his punishment will be prolonged there- 
by, ‘‘I’m not sorry, and I'm not going 
to say I am!” If you can get him, by 
putting the case in its proper light, to 
see for himself how wrong his conduct 
has been, and be genuinely repentant, 
the expression of it, with judicious 
management, will naturally follow; 
otherwise better let him remain a rebel 
than becon.e a bypocrite. It is an error 
of the same nature to compel children 
who have quarreled to ‘‘kiss and be 
friends,” while their cheeks are still hot 
with anger, and resentment is burning 
within. Wait until the passion has 
cooled and gentler feelings supervene ; 
then, if tenderness and magnanimity 
toward the offender can be awakened, 
a. genuine desire for reconciliation will 
inspire the pardoning kiss ; but don’t, 
don’t make little Judases of them, even 
if the feud should iast for days. In- 
calculable harm is done to children’s 
sincerity of character for life, I feel 
sure, by the early forcing of expression 
of one sort and another that has no 
spring within. 

Allied to the above is the habit, far 
too popular, of extracting from the 
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young premature declarations of relig- 
ious sentiment. ‘‘ Do you love Jesus?” 
is the favorite formula to start with, and 
what can the little creature thus button- 
holed do but answer ‘‘ Yes!” though 
it may so far have no conscious feeling 
whatever on the subject. Other queries 
of a like nature follow, and they must 
all be replied to with the proper affirma- 
tive or negative, as the case may be, or 
the grave surprise and uplifted eye- 
brows offsad concern wil! be brought 
into play to make the small victim feel 
like a reprobate, and evidence, as it is 
regarded, of full-blooming piety is thus 
squeezed out, while possibly the actual 
sprout is not yet showing above 
ground. 

The flower does not produce the root, 
but the root the flower ; and compelling 
from young people the words and works 
of religion—the religious phrases, the 
missionary contributions, and the Dor- 
cas sewing—will not make youthful 
Christians of them, any more than as- 
siduous attention to their outward Le- 
havior will ensure their being good 
girls and boys. But hyprocrisy, which 
is simply doing without being, will be 
greatly fostered thereby. 

Nothing short of going back to the 
source of action and dealing with mo- 
tives will, either in ourselves or others, 
be of any real use in the formation of 
character. Let nothing superficial satisfy 
us, no amount of external gloss and fin- 
ish be thought worthy of a moment’s 
care, save as the faithful inaication of 
what is within. Let us be loving before 
we ‘‘send love ;” let our courtesy be the 
natural expression of a kindly desire for 
others’ comfort and welfare; let our 
outward religious life follow and not 
precede, still less be a substitute for, the 
Life within ; and let us train the young 
folks under our care, even in this, the 
only honest fashion—truly praying, 
each and all, ‘‘Create in me a clean 
heart, oh God, and renew a right spirit 
within me.” 

JENNIE CHAPPELL. 
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ANCIENT TOYS. 


O as far back as we may in the 
study of man, we find that he 

has always possessed many, if not all, 
the qualities that he claims to-day. In 
the remains of those ancient nations, 
Chaldea, Babylon, Arabia, Greece, 
Egvpt, that flourished with a high de- 
gree of civilization thousands of years 
ago, the modern explorer now and 
then brings to light objects that have 
an interest to all—the young as well as 


brought to light a collection of buried 
articles that are appropriately noted in 
this part of the JournaL. Mr. Petrie 
discovered, in the early part of last year, 
the famous labyrinth described by Hero- 
dotus, and also the tomb of its builder, 
and a little later, near the remains of 
the labyrinth, he unearthed a cemetery 
of extensive size, belonging to the 
Greco-Roman period. Here a great 
variety of funeral objects were found, 


ANCIENT GREEK TOYS. 


the old—because of the similarity of 
habit and taste that they reveal between 
ancient life and modern. The old Egyp- 
tian or Greek mind is shown to have 
been ruled by humors, caprices, motives, 
and ambitions quite identical with those 
that rule the European and the Ameri- 
can mind in the circles of what is called 
the better society of to-day. 

A recent find in Lower Egypt by that 
industrious observer, Mr. Petrie, has 


and among them many things dear to 
children that had been entombed with 
their bodies. Just as we may see to-day 
in some cemeteries the favorite play- 
thing of a child placed upon his grave, 
in a glass case, perhaps, or in the vault 
with the little casket, so in that ancient 
Egyptian cemetery are found many 
toys that were dear to the child- heart in 
life. 

The illustrations of some of these toys 
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show that the little Egyptian enjoyed 


the same things that the American boy 
or girl is accustomed to play with. The 
first illustration represents a papyrus 
charm with a small image bound to it ; 
the second, the framework ofa toy bed- 
stead. Three is a terra cotta doll, part 
of one leg being broken off. Our doll- 
makers to-day do not make better. At 
4 we have two tops, that look as if they 
had come from a modern shop, the pat- 
tern being identical with those our boys 
are often seen whipping on the pave- 
ment. No. 5 is a pigeon or dove on 
wheels, which the little one, we can 
imagine, was accustomed to draw about 
with a string. Six shows a boy croco- 
dile, 7 a rag baby, 8 a miniature sedan 
chair with movable figures; 9 is a 
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toy mirror of metal, in its wvoden 


‘case. 


Thus we see that the child mind of the 
past differed little, if any at all, from 
the child mind to-day. The question 
may arise why should it have differed ? 
These were similar necessities as now— 
which stimulated the action of the brain 
for its growth and a corresponding 
mental development. In the primary 
exercise of mind that belongs to child- 
hood there was but little difference 
between the mode of action of the facul- 
ties. And the ancient parents, their 
susceptibility to the same emotions as 
to-day, led to a similar expression of 
concern and interest as shown by modern 
parents, in providing the little ones with 
the means of diversion. 


ANCIENT GREEK TOYS. 
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THE HERVIC LITTLE MAID OF JOHNSTOWN. 


T will be many years-before the ter- 
rible disaster of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, will be forgotten. One or two 
similar calamities have occurred, but 
none in this country like this total en- 
gulfing of a city in the Conemaugh 
Valley. Furnaces and mills in active 
operations, banking houses, churches, 
shops, and many hundreds of private 
houses were swept suddenly from their 
foundations, and became piles of ruins 
hard to distinguish. The loss of life 
was never ascertained A card from 
Dr. B. L. Yeagley, June 3, four days 
later, estimated it at five thousand ; the 
newspapers made it much higher. Some 
of the dead bodies floated away ; more 
remain yet buried beneath the mud 
and rubbish. 

It has been usual for the Conemaugh 
to rise above its banks in heavy rains. 
The normal breadth of the stream has 
been reduced by the encroachment of 
buildings upon the shores, and the oc- 
currence seldom gave rise to alarm. 
Such was the case this time, ti]l it was 
observed that the rise of water was un- 
usually high, and threatened damage to 
property. Dr. W. C. Beam, who per- 
ished that day, remarked to Dr. Yeagley 
that he expected trouble, and had taken 
the precaution to secure his valuables 
about his person. When his body was re- 
covered, however, and that of his 
brother, Dr. L. T. Beam, they had been 
rifled of everything. But great as was 
the peril from the swollen river, it 
proved, as we know, the merest trifle 
compared with the actual danger from 
the Great Pond. 

Mr. Duncan was an officer of the street 
railway. That fatal morning he had been 
called out before daybreak. There had 
been heavy rains all night, and the 
water from the river was flooding the 
tracks, so that cars could not be taken 
through. He remained away from home 
until the occurring of the great disaster. 
His family, consisting of wife, three 
daughters, a babe of five months old, 


and a maid, were in the house. They 
arose as usual, breakfasted, and then 
repaired to the front room to watch the 
swelling of the water. It was more 
threatening than usual, and they soon 
perceived that it was necessary to take 
precautions to save their furniture. Car- 
pets, chairs, and other movable articles 
were conveyéd to the upper floor of the 
house. The lower rooms were now 
flooded, and the mother, fearing for the 
health of her infant child, went out 
with it to the house of the nearest 
neighbor, a Mr. Bolsinger, which stood 
on higher ground. She attemped later 
to return, but could not. 

The water in the Duncan House was 
now three feet deep. The younger of the 
girls, Elvie, about twelve or thirteen, 
was terrified, and begged help to go to 
her mother. A young man, Arthur 
Fill, who lived near, came to her assist- 
ance. Making his way in, he lifted her 
and carried her to a rear window. Then 
getting out, he took her upon his shoul- 
ders and waded to the other house. The 
water was then as high as his waist. 
Young Fill was one of those who per- 
ished that day. 

There were now eleven persons at the 
Bolsinger house—women and children, 
and a Mr. Cook. By this time the 
water was going down. Every one was 
watching it. Suddenly there was a 
change. Miss Elvie herself thus relates 
the story : 

** All at once the water came gushing 
through the house like a river. The 
South Dam had burst! But we did not 
know it then. Mr. Cook screamed at 
the top of his voice: ‘To the attic! to 
the attic as hard as you can go!’ We all 
ran. The water was then only going 
over the first floor ; but before the last 
one got to the attic it was flowing over 
her feet. : 

‘“‘Then the houses were falling to 
pieces, and going off their foundations ; 
roofs and people came sailing around us 
on the water. We saw our own house 
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come over to the one we werein. The 
attic where we were was cracking and 
caving in all around us. The house it- 
self had upset alittle. The water was 
up to our knees and we thought we were 
all gone, when all at once we saw a tin 
roof floating right near us. Mamma 
said: ‘Come, quick ; let us try to make 
this roof.’ We all got on but Mr. Cook 
and the colored help; but they were 
very good swimmers and were saved 
somewhere else. 

‘** When we got on this roof we sailed 
away down the street, passing the 
Campbells’ house, which is forty feet 
high. The back-water here caught us 
and turned us around, and sent us up 
the stream to Kernville,a mile anda 
quarter from where we started. The 
debris here was so heavy that it stopped 


us. 

** Wesaw a brick house still standing. 
Mamma thought we could make it. She 
made a jump with the baby in her arms; 


and what should I see but them both 
go down! I could not stand it any 
longer. I took a minute to think, and 
then plunged into the water after them. 
I caught her by a heavy cord which was 
on the bottom of her wrapper, and got 
her up as far as the elbows. I then 
thought of the baby, and looked and 
saw him lying on a liitle board in the 
water, his little arm swaying backward 
and forward. The water was just about 
running over his face when I grabbed 
him. All this time he was laughing at 
the top of his voice. 

‘*T was now losing my foothold so 
fast that I did not know what todo. I 
made a spring out of the water and 
alighted upon the brick house. Holding 
the baby in my one arm I looked back 
to see whether mamma had got to the 
other roof. I saw her crawling back 
on her hands and knees to the roof I 
had come off from. She looked around 
and I held up the baby as high as my 
arms could reach. She waved her 
hand to us in answer. 

‘“*The baby was wringing wet; the 


water dropping off his clothes like a 
shower of rain. It bad been raining 
all the time. The water was not in the 
second story of this house where I was 
now ; so I crawled down off the 100f 
and went in at the bay window. I did 
not know what to do with the baby ; so 
I took him in the back part of the room 
and took off his clothes. Then I took 
my skirt and wrapped it around him till 
I found a piece of a blanket and wrap- 
ped him in that. 

‘* All this time mamma was sailing 
down the stream, and finally the back- 
water brought them back to a school- 
house, right across from the stree. from 
where I was. Some men then climbed 
up the lightning rods and pulled the 
women in with ropes. 

‘*T had nothing for the baby to eat. 
So Mr. Miller, a man who had got to the 
same place, said that his house had just 
upset, and there was a baking of five 
loaves of bread in his attic which he 
would get if he could. He did so, and 
got the bread and brought it to us. Over 
at the school-house they caught a barrel 
of whiskey, and sent some to us, for 
which we gave them some of the bread. 
I got some, crumbled it up, put cold 
water over it—for that was all we had— 
and then put some whiskey with it and 
fed it to the baby. 

‘*By this time it was getting very 
dark. Then big fires set out and lasted 
all night. It made it nice and light for 
us ; for we could not strike a match for 
fear the gas would explode. The baby 
took little sleeps in my arms, but would 
not liedown. SoI held him all night. 

‘*When it was getting daybreak we 
could see that the water had fallen three 
or four feet. The men then made a path 
with the debris over the water to the 
school-house, and then over slippery 
roofs and boards, so that we reached 
Sherman street. Then we were on dry 
land! We went to Horace Rose’s and 
got some dry clothes and something to 
eat. 

‘*Here we found papa. He had at- 
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tempted to reach us in a skiff, but when 
the dam bursted could get no further, 
and had to flee to the hill to save his 
own life. 

‘* All this time my two.sisters and our 
girl had been in our own house. They saw 
this terrible thing coming, and went and 
lay down on our middle room bed. The 
front of the house caved in, and one of 
the sides ; and the brick house that stood 
next door caved in on top of them. 
They sailed on the water for a quarter 
of a mile, and then the back-water 
caught them and carried them to Cam- 
bia City, to Haines’s mills. Next day 
my uncle found them there, and took 
them home with him to Morrellville. 
He then went in search of the rest of us, 
and found us on Saturday after- 


noon. 

‘** We went over the hills on Sunday 
and found my sisters ; Katie, our dear 
girl, being drowned. We were not all 
together, however, till Thursday, at 


dinner. We are therefore all saved and 
well, but have no home.” 

This narrative of the adventures of 
one family may doubtless be repeated 
many times. Its artlessness, simplicity, 
and almost total unconsciousness of hav- 
ing done any remarkable act, commend 
it to admiration beyond any description 
which an accomplished editor could 
give. Other witnesses affirm its literal 
accuracy. 

ALEXANDER WILDER. 


THERE'S A BOY IN THE HOUSE. 


A GuN in the parlor, a kite in the hall, 

In the kitchen a book, and a hat, and a ball, 

On the sideboard a ship, on the bookcase a 
flute, 

And a hat for whose ownership none would 
dispute, 

And out on the porch gallantly prancing, no- 
where 

A spirited hobby-horse paws in the air; 

And a well-polished pie plate out there on 
the shelf, 

Near the tall jelly-jar which a mischievous 
elf 


Emptied as slyly and as slick as a mouse, 
Make it easy to see There’s a Boy in the 
House. 


A racket, a rattle, a rollicxing shout, 

Above and below and around and about; 

A whistling, a pounding, a hammering of 
nails, 

The building of houses, the shaping of sails; 

Entreaties for paper, for scissors, for string, 

For every unfindable, bothersome thing; 

A bang of the door, and a dash up the stairs 

Inthe interest of burdensome business affairs, 

And an elephant hunt for a bit of a mouse, 

Make it easy to hear There’s a Boy in the 
House. 


But, oh, if the toys were not scattered about, ‘ 

And the house never echoed to racket and 
rout; 

If forever the rooms were all tidy and neat, 

And one need not wipe after wee muddy feet; 

If no one laughed out when the morning was 
red, 

And with kisses went tumbling all tired to 
bed; 

What a wearisome work-a day world, don’t 
you see. 

For all who love wild little laddies ’twould be; 

And I’m happy to think, though I shrink like 
a mouse 

From‘disorder and din, There’s a Boy in the 
House ! 


— — ~~ 


‘*‘We.”—A well-known merchant said: 
**T would not give much for a boy who 
does not say ‘we’ before he has been 
with usa fortnight.” The boy whosays 
‘*we” identifies himself with the con- 
cern. Its interests are his. He takes 
pleasure in his work, and hopes some 
day to say ‘‘ we” in earnest. The boy 
will reap of what he sows if he keeps up 
his grit and sticks to his job. You may 
take off your hat to him as one of the 
solid men of thetown. Let hisemployer 
do the fair thing by him; check him 
kindly if he shows signs of being too 
big for his place ; counsel him as to his 
habits and associates, and occasionally 
show him a pleasant prospect of ad- 
vancement. A little praise does an 
honest boy a heap of good. Good luck 
to the boy who says “‘ we.” 
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HEALTH NATURAL. 


S we were created, health is natur- 

al, the unavoidable result of the 

harmonious action of the various or- 
gans of the body. 

It is as natural for the unvitiated ap- 
petite to prefer and select nutritious, 
wholesome, easily-digested food—if such 
can be found among fallen creatures— 
as it is for the ox to select the green 
grass and the vegetables of the field; 
these constituting a very simple diet. 
capable of affording strength, while it 
is as natural for a healthy stomach to 
digest such food, changing it to blood, 
by which the vitality of the system is 
sustained. It is as natural for the heart 
to contract and propel the blocd into 
every part of the body as it is for the 
rain to fall and sink into the soil, vivi- 
fying the vegetable world, and as na- 
tural for this blood-current to deposit 
the elements of nourishment just where 
they are needed, and so to promote 
growth and repair waste. It is as na- 
tural for the lungs t > breathe,thus aerat- 
ing the body and purifying the blood—a 
very important means of promoting 
the health, as only a reasonably pure 
body can be healthy—as it is for the 
winds to blow, sending the foul gases 
where there is sufficient vegetation to 
appropriate them. These lungs labor 
day and night, from the dawn of life till 
its close, fulfilling conditions of health 
of absolute necessity. It is as natural 


for the secreting vessels to gather up the 
waste and poisonous matters and expel 
them from the body, that it may be pure 
and uncontaminated by dead particles of 
the ever-decaying body, as it is for the 
streams of earth to flow, and the vapors 
to rise, that the earth may be refreshed 
by the rains and snows. I repeat, health 
is perfectly natural, as natural as for 
vegetation to thrive under the genial 
influences of the. light of the sun and 
the showers of heaven. : 

If we have disease, pain, and suffering, 
it is because we violate the laws govern- 
ing vital conditions, and sin against the 
Creator ; since He established the laws 
of the body, mind, and soul, any viola- 
tions of these laws being alike sins 
against Him, differing only in degree, 
of course. There is no effect without. a 
cause ; while it is as easy to understand 
the laws of the body as it is those of the 
eternal world, the laws of gravitation, 
and reproduction ; as easy to under- 
stand the relations of cause and effect, 
those relating to the health of the body 
as those of the development of the mind 
and soul. Obedience to God’s laws, the 
physical, will insure health as certainly 
as warmth will heat the body, or water 
satisfy the thirst, or fertilizers nourish 
the crops. 

It is absurd, therefore, to talk of the 
‘*mysterious dispensations of Provi- 
dence,” since it is as easy to trace the 
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relationship of cause and effect in the 
matter of health as in intemperance, 
debauchery, the pollution of the body 
by a licentious career, or the squander- 
ing of an estate by a life ot indolence 
and prodigality. There is no more mys- 
tery connected with a headache, indi- 
gestion, an affection of the liver, a 
fever, and the like, than in the produc- 
tion of drunkenness, venereal disease, 
or wounds resulting from drunken 
fights. They all occur in accordance 
with fixed principles, laws which no 
more change than those of the ‘Medes 
and Persians.” I would as soon con- 
tract to produce dyspepsia, if right, as 


to build a house, feeling as certain of 
the result in both cases, for both are se- 
cured in obedience to fixed and definite 
laws. Therefore, if intelligent and self- 
denying, we may as certainly secure 
health, in a certain sense buying it, as 
we may buy a barrel of flour. And 
here I may say that it is fortunate that 
the most wholesome food is the cheap- 
est within the reach of the poor, the 
most nourishing (a pound of wheat con- 
taining about the nourishment of three 
of beef), the easiest of digestion and the 
most palatable, at least to those who 
have unvitiated tastes. 
DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


—<—> + 


A BURIED TALENT. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


Chapter I. 

INNIE SHELBURNE, how 

can you reconcile it to your 
conscience to pretend that you really 
like dish-washing, scrubbing, and all 
such disagreeable tasks?” vehemently 
inquired pretty Miss Germaine, as she 
foured hot water with mock emphasis 
over the unoffending breakfast dishes 
which her married sister was deftly de- 
positing in the stining rinse-pan. 

The elder only smiled, as she contin- 
ued her work, for similar speeches 
were of frequent occurrence and argu- 
ment availed little. 

**I don’t believe you, either,” re- 
sumed Miss Germaine, her nimble fin- 
gers proceeding with the drying process. 
““Why, even wiping dishes makes my 
hands rough. Just Jook at yours! 
They are like nutmeg-graters. They 
look like those of ascrub-woman. I do 
like to see a lady’s hands look as though 
they belonged to a lady !” emphatically, 
her blue eyes sparkling. 

‘*Hands that have not been in the 
kitchen for 500 years,” laughingly 
quoted Mrs. Germaine, who was an 
amused listener. 

‘*Dish-washing is not distasteful to 
me,” quietly replied Mrs. Shelburne. 


&< 


“ Plenty of hot water and pure soap rob 
it of more than half its terrors.” 

** Not for me,” protested her sister. 

‘Nor for me,” asserted the mother, 
looking up from her knitting with a 
smile. . 

‘Tam out of all patience with you, 
Vinnie, for working daily beyond your 
strength,” continued Miss Germaine, 
who, once Jaunched on her favorite 
topic, was as difficult to stop as a small 
tornado. ‘‘Why will you persist in 
doing your housework against the ad- 
vice of your friends ?” 

‘** For a number of reasons,” answered 
Mrs. Shelburne. ‘‘I serve myself far 
better than I could expect any hired 
help todo. Brains tell in housework as 
well as elsewhere, and the domestic 
machinery always moves more smooth- 
ly when I am atthehelm. Moreover, I 
am nervous, and do not always find it 
easy or pleasant to be obliged to plan 
and direct a girl’s work, to humor her 
whims, and to avoid friction. I never 
grudged a servant her wages, for I know 
from experience that she well earns the 
money, generally. But I do feel badly 
to see supplies thrown away, as it were. 
Probably with a larger income, this 
would not fret me so much. Under my 
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own management, I know that there is 
no unnecessary waste of fuel or food.” 

** Most ladies would think their hands 
full, with the care of several young 
children, their clothes, the superinten- 
dence of the home, not to mention the 
reading, etc., obligatory to enable one 
to keep up to the times,” wildly remon- 
strated Miss Germaine. 

‘*T feel tempted to add, that Vinnie 
would rather sweep than read,” dryly 
observed Miss Germaine, as her sister 
took up the woman’s weapon. 

A flush of mingled shame and pain col- 
ored Mrs. Shelburne’s thin cheek. It was 
with an evident effort that she checked 
the hasty reply that sprang to her lips. 
Did Minna Germaine realize how her 
taunt wounded the proud spirit? ‘he 
would not heed, for she had resolved 
upon a course of heroic treatment, to 
win this idolized sister to higher 
things. 

To both Minna and her mother it was 
a continual source of deep regret that 
Vinnie should (as it seemed to them) 
throw away the best years of her life, 
persisting in doing that for which she 
was physically unfit, and mentally un- 
suited, having received early advantages 
of ahighorder. From their standpoint 
she was foolishly usurping a position 
better suited to one of stronger frame, 
but less keen intellect, instead of filling 
her own proper sphere. They thought 
ita sad mistake for one capable of brain 
work to sacrifice the mind, to so over- 
task the body, that the spirit, naturally 
partaking of the weary condition result- 
ant, must also thereby be rendered unfit 
for its own highest exercise. Not that 
either lady considered housework de- 
grading. They fully realized the im- 
portance of a practical understanding 
of the subject, and, did occasion de- 
mand, could properly perform all neces- 
sary branches. Their creed, however, 
was intelligent supervision rather than 
actual labor. 

With sorrowful impatience they 
watched Vinnie turning off more work 


in a day than they would have felt 
strength to accomplish in twice the 
time. They were blind to the fact that 
this showed plainly how the burden 
galled. ‘‘Work out rather than rust 
out,” thought Vinnie, somewhat bitterly, 
spurring the weary body by force of 
will, when tired nerves protested in vain. 
‘*A woman of stronger physique could 
do far more and not feel so worn out,’ 
she often murmered to herself, in vexed 
discouragement, forgetting that Provi- 
dence has wisely placed a limit upon all 
our powers, which those who overstep 
must pay the penalty. 

‘“Why need you sweep so often?” 
now expostulated Mrs. Germaine. ‘‘You 
look all tired out, this morning. Do let 
me have the broom,” coaxing'y, ‘‘ while 
you rest a little.” 

Mrs. Shelburne yielded with a weary 
sigh. She disliked to have her mother 
feel that she must do so much to help 
her, while making this visit, but it was 
true, assistance was most acceptable. 
The realization was at length coming 
home, that to go beyond one’s strength 
day after day is the height of folly. It 
is making direct inroads upon the capi- 
tal. intended to last a lifetime. 

After a brief interval Vinnie brought 
forth a basket of neatly rolled pieces, 
which must be ironed before night, in 
addition to the regular routine. The 
simply-made yet numerous white dresses 
in which the baby was always so fresh 
and sweet, took a good while to iron, 
and Miss Germaine finally exclaimed, 
as she watched her patient sister, ‘‘ I'd 
hire this done if it took my last cent! 
Ironing is such tedious work. Makes 
my hand feel six times its natural size.” 

Her air of assumed disgust was so 
comical that Mrs. Shelburne could not 
helpsmiling. 

‘*Your opinion, sis, has a_ positive 
value, being acquired through the oc- 
casional smoothing of a few handker- 
chiefs or towels.” 

The young lady laughed merrily, as 
she replied : ‘‘ Fact is, work and I never 
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did agree. I am thankful that I do not 
belong to the laboring class.” 

To look at her, even an uninterested 
observer could readily have told that 
she was one with whom mentally, at 
least, work never did nor would agree. 
Handsome, intelligent, accomplished, 
Minna Germaine only lacked the spur 
of necessity to become an exceptionally 
capable woman. She was now well on 
toward thirty, and since her graduation 
had led a life of no practical value, 
either to herself or the world in general, 
with the inevitable result of oft recur- 
ring periods of discontent and vain dis- 
quietude. She was apt to speak of her- 
self depreciatingly, as one who had no 
talent for anything. Rather, so versatile 
was her talent that she might have done 
well in almost any line, given the con- 
ditions of ardor, perseverance, and un- 
flagging energy. 

Vinnie had married young, had 
led a more or less struggling ex- 
istence with a man whose profession 
was such as to afford only comparative 
comfort at best. Repeated sicknesses, 
the care of children, and of a household 
which must be ordered as economically 
as possible, had been a severe discipline 
for a girl brought up in comfort. Its 
fruit had not been a contented spirit. In- 
wardly, Mrs. Shelburne had often 
repined. Occasional, hasty outbursts 
had disclosed to her patient husband the 
true state of her feelings, but his for- 
giving nature made quick excuses for 
these ebullitions. As for her mother and 
sister, Vinnie was far too proud to allow 
either to see her dissatisfaction. Indeed, 
it was her apparent contentment which 
aroused their opposition most fully. 

That evening as they assembled in the 
parlor, Mrs. Germaine said, ‘‘Come, 
Vinnie, lay aside that work, and play 
something. You have scarcely touched 
the piano for a week.” 

‘*In a few minutes, Mother, dear ; I 
ought to finish this mending first.’’ 

‘* What's the use of your having such 
a nice piano!” exclaimed Miss Minna, 


looking up from her embroidery. ‘‘ If 
I could play as well as you do, I 
should be earning money by giving les- 
sons, instead of trying to work myself 
to death, doing housework to save a few 
dollars.” 

‘* How easy it is to decide for others !” 
thought Vinnie, coloring, quick tears 
springing to her eyes. But she con- 
trolled herself sufficiently to reply, 
gently, ‘I should hardly feel like setting 
up for a teacher without taking lessons. 
first, for it is certainly twelve or more 
years since I studied any.” 

‘** You play better than many who do- 
teach,” asseverated Minna. ‘‘ However, 
since you are so conscientious, why 
don’t you take lessons ?” 

‘* Tf turnips were watches I’d wear one 
by my side.” 

‘*Use some of the money that poor 
dear Pa left you, instead of saving it to. 
educate your children. It will do you 
more good than it would them.” 

‘*Tt would be of noadvantage for me to 
take lessons of any but a first-class mas- 
ter, and it seems like a large outlay fora 
doubtful result. Besides, my fingers are 
stiff, and my hands have grown, for I 
require a larger glove. I fear I could 
never regain the delicate touch which 
once was my delight. Music is an ex- 
acting schoolmistress, demanding con- 
stant, unswervi.g allegiance.” 

‘*Everything worth having, costs,” 
sententiously remarked Minna, while 
the mother added, ‘‘ You would soon 
find your fingers limber, only keep them 
out of dish-water, and away from all 
menial employments.” 

‘“*I fear you are partial judges,” re- 
plied Vinnie, as she folded the little 
garment so neatly repaired, and laid 
aside the basket. It was never empty. 
But it did not occur to Minna that her 
slim, dainty hand could do such plain 
work as well as embroidery. She de- 
tested sewing, especially the prosaic 
kind which falls to the lot of the house- 
mother. Miss Germaine usually disliked 
anything of a purely practical nature. 
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Willing to help when requested, she 
simply forgot to put herself out for other 
people, unsolicited. She often assisted 
Vinnie, under protest, as it were, feeling 
that she was conniving at the sacrifice 
by so doing. Better far to expostulate, 
if Vinnie would be so silly as to work 
every minute; which (todo Minna justice) 
she did upon the slightest occasion with 
all the vehemence she could command. 
‘* You play too well to drop your mu- 
sic so entirely,” said Mrs. Germaine, as 
Mrs. Shelburne arose after an excellent 
rendering of a Beethoven sonata. 
Vinnie Shelburne did play well, she 
knewit. Music had been apassion with 
her. But little by little its place had 
been usurped, and she had mourned 
in secret. In the privacy of their cham- 


ber she said to her husband, ‘‘I do wish 
that Mother and Minna would not say 
so much to me about practicing. If I 
had all my time to myself as Minna has, 
I might try to amount to something, 


but at my age—” 

‘* Hush,” interrupted Mr. Shelburne, 
kissing her, ‘‘ you are certainly spend- 
ing your life more nobly, and to more 
purpose than Minna. For years you 
have exercised continual self-denial, be- 
cause my income has been so small that 
there has been imperative demand for 
closest economy. I, at least, have ap- 
preciated the loving spirit which has 
caused you, not considering yourself, 
to do the work nearest at hand; to be 
servant as well as home-keeper, wife, 
and mother. Your motive has been a 
commendableone. Only you have tried 
to accomplish more than your strength 
would permit. That has been the grave 
mistake. I blame myself deeply for not 
having recognized this, for, had I done 
so, I should have over-ruled the appar- 
ent necessity, and guided your choice to- 
ward mental rather than physical labor. 
Besides,dear,” with a smile, ‘‘you are not 
old, and you shall not call yourself so.” 

“ T shall certainly never be younger,” 
answered his wife, attempting to laugh 
away her emotion. 


Sweet though her husband’s approba- 
tion was, it could not quell the tumult 
which had been aroused in her soul. In 
the still hours of the night, while others 
slept quietly, she lay wide awake, mourn- 
fully reviewing the slow procession of 
events passing before her mental vision; 
events which had shaped her life into 
its presentform. Circumstances, which 
at the time had seemed insurmoyntable, 
dwindled into insignificance in the 
clearer light of her sharpened vision. 
A newly awakened sense of justice to 
her own nobler self forced her to ac- 
knowledge that she had decided foolish- 
ly. Her music, which would have been 
an elevating influence, a never-ceasing 
inspiration and comfort, had been laid 
aside. Her delicately-reared frame, 
wholly unsuited to hardships, had been 
over-burdened, while the naturally 
bright mind, helpless partaker of the 
tired body’s fatigue, had unavoidably 
grown rusty. 

‘*T thought I was doing right,” she 
mused, sadly, ‘‘but now every thing is 
blurred and I can no longer distinguish 
my duty. I believed it wrong to be 
ashamed of the performance of common 
tasks, however humble. Were they disa- 
greeable, so much the more reason for 
me to overcome my natural dislike. 
House work plainly appeared to be my 
life work. It seemed only right that I 
should take up the burden as cheerfully 
as possible. Whatif I have been mis- 
taken all this while? Was there an- 
other path open to me which would have: 
been as truly a fulfillment of duty? I 
know I have injured my health, perhaps: 
permanently. I see now that I might. 
have earned far more than I have 
saved,” ' 

The baby in the crib beside her nestled 
uneasily. Carefully re-covering the 
little one, she tenderly kissed the 
precious finger-tips, murmuring, “ At 
least I have tried to be a good mother.” 

This crumb of comfort gleaned from 
the consciousness of the unswerving de- 
votion she had laid on the altar of 
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motherhood, soothed her inexpressibly. 
The aching eyes grew tear wet, the vex- 
ing problem slipped from her troubled 


thought, ard blessed oblivion overcame 
the tired sense. 
ADA E. H. 





AN IMPERIAL CURE FOR HOARSENESS. 


HERE is a curious story told of the 
manner in which Frederick the 
Great dealt with a prima donna of the 
period*who was inclined to disappoint 
the public with little reason. The great 
artist seemed to catch a cold, which had 
the effect of rendering her hoarse, and 
consequently unable to sing, when any- 
body or anything displeased her. One 
day a certain opera was to be performed 
at Berlin before the king himself. At 
the appointed hour the manager came 
forward and said, ‘‘ Ladies and gentle- 
men, we grieve to inform you that our 
prima donna has a sore throat, and 
that the representation announced can 
not, therefore, take place.” The stolid 
Teutonic audience seemed no whit sur- 
prised, and was moving out tranquilly, 
when the king rose and commanded the 
musicians to keep their places. The 
audience sat down again, and waited 
patiently on events. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
manager re-appeared and spoke as 
follows: ‘‘Ladies and gentlemen, I 
have the most unfeigned pleasure in 
informing you that our prima donna 
is completely cured of her sore throat, 
and will have the honor to sing before 
you to-night.” Surely enough, the 
famous singer soon appeared, and never 
had she sung better. Her triumph was 
complete. The king’s prescription had 
been a very simple one, The prima 
donna, having dismissed the unhappy 
manager, was sitting comfortably before 
the fire in her own room, actually 
pleased with having spoiled the pleasure 
of several hundreds of persons, when 
the door was violently thrown open, and 
there entered an officer, followed by 
four dragoons. ‘‘ Mademoiselle,” quoth 
the officer, ‘‘the king, my master, has 
sent me to ask after your health.” ‘‘The 


king is very good. I have a bad sore 
throat.” ‘‘His Majesty knows it, and 
has charged me to take you at once to 
the military hospital, where you will be 
cured in a few days.” Mademoiselle 
turned pale. ‘‘ You are jesting,” she 
simpered ; but Prusian officers, she was 
informed, never jested. The lieutenant 
gave the orders to his men, who seized 
mademoiselle and carried her out. 

A ceach was in attendance, the lady 
was deposited therein, the officer took 
his place beside her, and off they went, 
the dragoons riding alongside. Ina 
few seconds, ‘‘Stay,” said the lady, ‘I 
think I feel better.” ‘‘The king is 
anxious, mademoiselle, that you should 
feel quite restored, and even that you 
should sing to-night.” ‘‘I will try,” 
murmured the prisoner. ‘‘ Back to the 
theater !”’ cried the officer to the coach- 
man. Arrived there, mademoiselle 
began to think she had yielded too 
easily. ‘‘I will sing, since his Majesty 
commands me,” she said, ‘‘ but Heaveu 
knows how.” ‘‘ You will sing,” returned 
the officer, ‘‘like the great artist you 
are.” ‘‘T shall sing like an artist with 
a bad eold.” ‘I think not.” ‘And 
why?” ‘Because acouple of dragoons 
will be in attendence, and at the least 
couac they have orders to carry you off 
again to the military hospital.” The 
hoarseness was now completely gone. 

——_> ee. 


THE COOKING SCHOOL. 


I. 
‘* WHERE are you going to, my pretty maid ?”’ 
“I’m going to cooking-school, sir,” she said. 
II. 

** And what do you do there, my pretty maid?” 
** Make waffles and biscuits, kind sir,” she said. 
III. 

“And then do you eat them, my pretty maid?” 

** I do not care to die yet, sir,” she said. _ 
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INVALIDISM OFTEN 


T is my belief that every disease, no 
matter of what nature, may be found 
to have its origin partly in the deranged 
or perverted action of some mental func- 
tion. and that much suffering might be 
avoided by seeking a mental cause rather 
than a physical. There is a certain 
bodily condition to which women 
especially are liable, though men are 
not by any means exempt, which can 
not be designated as any particular dis- 
ease, but usually goes under the name of 
‘*nervous trouble.” The control of the 
nervous system is partially lost, the 
stomach is disordered, the liver deranged 
—in short, not an organ of the body 
performsits work properly. The physi- 
cians are at a loss to locate the cause, 
every disorder seeming to be consequent 
on some other disorder, but the cause 
itself is obscure ; in other words, can not 
be found in the body. 
But what of the mind? Itis as much 


disordered as the body, and the mental 
suffering is much more excruciating 


than the physical. When we come to 
sum it all up it is found that this feeling 
of intense mental pain may be expressed 
in the one word fear, than which, what 
can be more wearing to mind and 
body ? 

I know a case, which is only the 
representative of thousands of others, 
of a lady who went into a decline pre- 
sumably from loss of children, develop- 
ing heart trouble, stomachic disorder, 
serious types of female complaints, and 
in time a general giving way of the 
whole system. Her nerves were a 
complete wreck, she was constantly in 
fear that something would befall her 
one remaining child. Were her husband 
half an hour later than usual she was 
sure an accident had occurred. The 
slightest- sound ‘startled her, and 
she would sometimes lie awake the 
greater part of the night, after waking 
from a frightful dream, in the fear that 
the family would all be murdered in 
their beds, unless some one kept watch. 


DUE TO MORBID CAUTIOUSNESS. 


She could not be left alone in the house 
even for ashort time, and grew to be in 
aconstantly terrorized condition ; or, as 
I have before said, the slave of fear, 
induced by the death of her children. 
Medical treatment of various kinds, 
springs, traveling, were tried, but with- 
out avail. Finally, by the ‘‘ mind-cure,” 
or hypnotic treatment, the excessive and 
perverted action of cautiousness was 
allayed and a sense of security and safety 
recovered. 

“With the mental calm, and state of 
restfulness which followed, the physical 
ills vanished without a drop of medi- 
cine. Her strength returned, so that 
from being unable to be on her feet, she 
could take plenty of out door exercise. 
While recovery was slow, from the 
natural tendency to relapse into the 
fearful state, by perseverance and the 
exercise of will she maintained a fair 
degree of health, which increased as the 
months went by until all tendencies to 
illness were overcome. 

The case is not at all hard to explain. 
Fear disturbs the action of the heart to 
such an extent that if long enough 
continued disease results. Fear arrests 
digestion and deranges the stomach. 
The food not being properly digested 
produces that condition of the blood 
called anzemia,the tissues do not receive 
their proper nourishment, and all the 
organs of the body become weak and 
inert. The muscle are relaxed, and 
those of the abdomen giving way, 
cause prolapsus and kindred ills. Con- 
stipation helps to swell the train of evils, 
and medicine proving useless, long years 
of invalidism result. Not only is the 
patient extremely unhappy and robbed 
of all joy and comfort, but the influence 
extends to family and friends. We 
read in stories of helpless invalids who 
are supremely happy, and shed only joy 
and sunshine around them, but such 
cases are deplorably rare in real life. 
Who does not pity the child who must 
grow up under the shadow which always 
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surrounds a sick parent. As well 
expect a flower that is constantly in the 
rain to develop into perfect symmetry 
and beauty. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in describing 
the fruits of the spirit, said that “‘peace ” 
(he might have said health) ‘‘is that 
condition of the mind in which all 
legitimate faculties are harmonious with 
each other and are impleted and receiv- 
ing their appropriate food and nourish- 
ment.” 

When the soul is hungering and 
thirsting, the body will likewise be 
ill-nourished ; for the latter is but the 
reflection of the former, and when the 
needs of the soul are satisfied the body 
may well be left to care for itself. 

M. ©. F. 


————_—_- @ 


FRIENDLY PERSECUTION IN SICKNESS. 
—How many invalids would protest, if 
they dared, against the persecution they 
are compelled to endure from friends 
who feel it their duty to call and con- 
dole with the sick. One sufferer breaks 
out in this manner: 

**T feel as if I had just been to my 
own funeral, and it was a very sad af- 
fair.” 

** How so?” 

**T was killed by a friendly call. My 
neighbor over the way, with a face as 
solemn as an owl, has just been in to see 
me, and he kindly remarked that I was 
so changed he shouldn’t have known 
me, and he hoped I'd pull through, 
which meant I’m sure you can’t last 
long, poor fellow ; and had I heard that 
J——, who was taken sick at the same 
time I was, had been given up by the doc- 
tors? He mentioned several other 
equally cheerful items, which made me 
feel as if I should fly into a thousand 
pieces ! 

A call like that is enough to kill 
anybody who doesn’t know how to resist 
the influence of suchsympathy. Heaven 
save the mark if that is sympathy! I 
call it torture. I do wish my friend 


would talk to me of something besides 
myself, and how I look, and how I feel, 
for I am reminded of all that far too 
often. If they want to show their (riend- 
ship and help me get well, they will help 
me to forget myself and all my difficul- 
ties. Pray throw open the windows and 
let in the sunshine to dry off the damp- 
ness and gloom of that neighborly 
call.” 


—— Oe 


BravE Men.—The coolest courage in 
time of war is not always shown by the 
officer or soldier. The surgeon and 
ambulance nurse carry on their work 
of saving life as undismayed in the 
midst of shot and shell as the men whose 
unhappy work it is to take it. 

An anecdote is often told by the sea- 
faring folk who live on the shores of 
Buzzard’s Bay of a certain Dr. Ebenezer 
Swift, who went from among them to 
serve in the Mexican war. He was sur- 
geon in General Kearney’s division 
under General Scott through all the 
battles of the campaign. 

During the battle of Molino del Rey 
he was so busily occupied with the 
wounded that he did not perceive that 
the American lines had fallen back, and 
that he was left exposed to a raking fire 
from the enemy. 

General Worth, passing, ordered him 
sharply to fall back, adding : 

**You are drawing the fire from 
Chapultepec !” 

The busy doctor glanced up at the 
clouds of smoke and dust, and answered, 
absently : 

**In a moment, sir.” 

A similar story is told of three Ameri- 
can surgeons who volunteered their 
services to the Russian army during the 
War of the Crimea. They soon were 
disgusted with the povertyof surgical aids 
and the butcheries on both sides; but in 
every battle they were in the thickest of 
the fight, dragging out the wounded 
and aiding them, although repeatedly 
warned to fall back to the surgeons’ 
tents in the rear. 


—e 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Forest Area of the United 
States.—By separating the States into 
groups, the six New England States are cred- 
ited with a forest area of 19,193,028 acres; 
the four Middle States, with 17,630,000; the 
fourteen Southern States, including Mary- 
land and leaving out Missouri, with 232,800,- 
000; the nine Western States, with 80,358,- 
768; four Pacific States, 52,630,000, and the 
seven Territories, with 63,034,000. It will 
thus be seen that of the entire 465,645,895 
acres of forest included in this estimate, the 
fourteen Southern States possess fully one- 
half. These statistics show that, while the 
process of denudation has been carried to 
an unwise and injurious extreme in the 
Eastern, Middle, and a few of the Western 
States, the forest area still remaining in this 
country is very great. If the estimates of 
the department are approximately correct, 
the timber lands of the country, exclusive 
of Alaska, cover an area equal to fifteen 
States the size of Pennsylvania. If proper 
measures are taken to prevent the rapid and 
unnecessary destruction of what is left of 
our forest domain, it should be equal to all 
reasonable requirements for an indefinite 
period. With the adoption of a policy of 
judicious tree-planting in the prairie States, 
and a system of State or government reser- 
vations in the mountain districts, which are 
the sources of the chief rivers of the coun- 
try, the evil effects which have followed 
denudation in Europe and some portions of 
Asia would never exist here. The States 
and the National government should be 
moving in this matter in good earnest. 


Sun Dials.—Charles Lamb was possi- 
bly not far wrong, says Zhe Horological 
Journal, when he conjectured that Adam 


had a sun dial in Paradise. Dials are prob- 
ably older even than alchemy. The Baby- 
lonians had them; though the Egyptians, 
that wondrous people who knew most of 
the things the moderns have rediscovered, 
seem not to have used them. The Babylon- 
jans gave them to the Greeks; the Greeks, 
to the Romans; and the Emperor Trajan is 
credited with an epigram upon the art of 
diaiing. Naturally dials are most frequent 


in lands where the sun shines, as a matter of 
course, and not as a rare complacence. 
French and Italian gardens are full of 
them. To the walls of sunny chateaux they 
are fixed in hundreds. In the old days, 
when there was time for sentiment, and 
room for it, sun dials were favorite gifts 
from great personages to one another—from 
people to princes, and from princes to peo- 
ple. Cosmo d’ Medici, whose fitful humors 
so angered Benvenuto Cellini, gave one to 
the Florentine students of astronomy; and 
on the wall of Santa Maria Novella it still 
marks the time of day. 

Vacant Farms in Vermont,— 
Mr. Valentine, a Vermont official, says that, 
while standing with other officials on a hill 
in Bennington County, and looking over the 
valley of the West River, a tributary of the 
Connecticut, they counted fifteen farms, of 
perhaps a hundred acres euch, all fenced, 
and with dwelling houses and barns in at 
least tolerable condition, without a single 
inhabitant. Beyond, toward the Connecti- 
cut, but hidden by the maple groves in the 
valley, were, as they knew, fifteen more, 
also deserted, yet all well situated, and still 
showing signs of their former fertility. 
Statistics show that a similar condition pre- 
vails all over the State. In Windham 
County alone are more than forty thousand 
acres of land, once cultivated, but now de- 
serted, and in the whole State the number 
of abandoned farms, complete with houses, 
fences, barns, and outbuildings, must be 
several thousand. Yet Vermont is one of 
the pleasantest, healthiest, most fertile States 
in the Union. The reckless agriculture 
which has made portions of the South nearly 
barren, has never been favored in Vermont, 
where a century or more of stock farming 
has rather enriched than exhausted the soil, 
yet the people who once found happy 
homes there have crowded into the towns, 
or have left the State altogether. In thirty 
years, from 1850 to 1880, the increase of 
population in Vermont was five per cent., 
while the population of the whole country 
more than doubled, and that of the adjoin- 
ing State of Massachusetts increased by 
nearly eighty per cent. 
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Chemical Transformation.— l- 
cohol, one of the best-known products of 
chemical industry, may serve as evidence 
to what degree of perfection the composi- 
tion and decomposition of chemical com- 
pounds has been brought. As the chief 
constituent of intoxicating beverages, alco- 
hol, together with carbonic acid, originates 
by fermentation from sugar; but this is not 
the only possible way to produce it. The 
brightness of electric lights, by which pub- 
lic places, roads, stores, etc., of our cities 
now are illuminated at night, is emitted by 
an electric current passing between two 
carbon points. When such a passage of 
electricity takes place in a glass balloon 
filled with hydrogen, the electric current 
causes this gas to unite with carbon, form- 
ing acetylene, a gaseous compound, which 
in contact with more hydrogen readily takes 
it up, forming a second gaseous compound 
—ethylene—which is the chief light-giving 
constituent of illuminating gas. Ethylene, 
when brought into contact with sulphuric 
acid, forms a liquid combination, and this» 
when treated with potassium hydrate, is 
converted into alcohol. Having thus built 
up from its elements a substance formerly 
known only as a product of fermentation, 
we may proceed at once to decompose it 
again into its elements. We can easily re- 
gain the carbon which it contains, by heat- 
ing alcohol with sulphuric acid, which 
again converts it into ethylene; and this gas, 
when mixed with chlorine gas and lighted, 
burns away, leaving carbon, which, as a 
dense black smoke, fills the vessel.—Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


How to Climb Stairs.—A profes- 
sional athlete has said truly that there is a 
knack in climbing stairs easily that but few 
learn. ‘‘ To throw the body forward, bend- 
ing at the hips, more than doubles the work. 
The weight of the body is a load that the 
muscles of the legs and loins must carry, 
and they carry it easily if the center of 
gravity is kept directly above them. Bend- 
ing forward imposes on the muscles of the 
trank the unnecessary task of holding the 
load from pitching forward. This is like 
carrying a load at arm’s length instead of on 
the shoulder or on the head, as many Euro- 
peans carry burdens. Athletes lift enor- 
mous weights by bringing the strain on the 


pelvic arch and legs, keeping their backs 
straight.” 

We think stair climbing is not the only 
climbing where this advice may be used to 
advantage. A boy beginning to mount the 
stairs of manhood will find, if he looks at 
the matter closely, that there is a ‘‘ knack,” 
indeed, in climbing. To lean forward to- 
ward the groveling things of earth more 
than doubles the load. Instead, do as above 
advised :—‘‘ Keep the center of gravity di- 
rectly above you, do not hurry, step firmly 
and leisurely, and keep erect.” 


A Hudson River Mountain 
Railway.—<A company has been formed 
for the purpose of building a spiral railroad 
to the summit of Dunderberg Mountain in 
the Highlands of the Hudson. The peculi- 
arity of this road is that the route up the 
mountain will not be the same as the route 
down, the latter being far more direct than 
the former, which is described as “ circui- 
tous.” It is not a great undertaking to con- 
struct a railroad to the top of this moun- 
tain, which is hardly more than a “‘sizable’’ 
hill. The pioneer railroad was that which 
scules the steep sides of Mount Washington. 
This has been in operation nearly twenty 
years, and there has never been an accident 
on it, but when the plan was first broached 
in the New Hampshire Legislature it was 
met with derisive laughter from the Solons 
at Concord. Humanly speaking absolute 
safety is secured by the various devices em- 
ployed to prevent accidents, and the trains, 
both ascending and descending, run so slow- 
ly that if a fairly good walk were placed 
alongside the track a man with good legs 
could outwalk a train. A train on the 
Mount Washington Railway, by-the-way, 
means a single car, for more than one car is 
never attached to an engine when the big 
climb is to be made. This road, however, 
will fall into comparative insignificance if 
the scheme of building a tubular road up 
Pike’s Peak is ever consummated. 


A Woman's Invention.—We are 
told that Mrs. W. A. Cockran, of Shelby- 
ville, Ind., has placed her name on the roll 
with the great inventors of the world, the 
result of her genius being a practical dish- 
washing machine. She began experiment- 
ing ten years ago. Her husband, the late 
W. A. Cockran, was then Circuit Clerk of 
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Shelby County, leaving her financially un- 
able to complete her undertaking. By the 
aid of friends, however, she finally suc- 
ceeded, and has a machine designed to do 
the work now done by the thousands of 
girls and women the land over. The ma- 
chine is made for both hand and steam 
power, and is capable of washing, scalding, 
rinsing, and drying from five to twenty 
dozen dishes of all shapes and sizes in two 
minutes, the number, of course, depending 
on the size of the machine. Mrs. Cockran 
has disposed of her machine to an Illinois 
manufacturing firm for a iarge sum of 
money, and will receive a good royalty 
besides. 


Imitating Ground Glass.—The 
effect of ground glass can be secured per- 
manently by roughening one side of the 
glass by rubbing hard with a leather pad 
with fine emery. Fine emery-cloth, used 
by machinists, will answer. If too coarse, 
the emery will scratch the glass too con- 
spicuously. Fine scratches, to remove the 
polish and diffuse the light by refraction 
and reflection in all directions, serve to 
soften the light without diminishing it. 
This is really ground glass, when thor- 
oughly done. A similar effect may be pro- 
duced by tying a piece of soft white putty 
in a bit of muslin, and “ dabbing” uni- 
formly over the clean glass surface, and 
afterward varnishing with clear Dammar 
varnish to protect it. A crystalline appear- 
ance may be secured by washing the clean 
transparent glass, inside, witha saturated 
hot solution of epsom salts (sulphate of mag- 
nesia), containing sufficient gum arabic to 
insure adhesion, and carefully varnishing 
when dry. 


Albinos.—The word Albino is from the 
Latin albus, white, and was first used by 
the Portugese, who applied it to designate 
the white negroes who were occasionally 
seen in Africa. It has since come into gen- 
eral use to designate certain freaks in both 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. In the 
latter, however, they are more generally 
called sports. In negro Albinos the skin 
assumes a peculiar whiteness, the eyes are 
of a pinkish hue, the woolly hair is white, 
sometimes tinged with yellow. 

But Albinos are not confined to the negro 


races, as they appear in various countries, 
and among white as well as black or dark 
people. Sometimes only one child in a 
family will be Albino, and at others all or 
every alternate one. As a rule, Albinos are 
not so healthy and strong mentally or physi- 
cally as persons of the normal color; but 
some have been known to have lived to a 
good old age, exhibiting moderately well 
developed mentality. 

Albinos appear most frequently in hot 
climates, and among the darker skinned 
people, which fact has led scientists to at- 
tribute the cause to some skin disease per- 
haps akin to leprosy. Instances are on rec- 
ord of Albinos bearing children of the 
normal color of the race, and of others with 
an apparent mixture of their parents and 
grand parents. 

Among animals Albinos are more or less 
common in all countries. The white ele- 
phants of India are well-known examples 
of Albinoism. These animals are venerated 
by the natives, who believe they are inhab- 
ited by the souls of men. If the fact that 
white horses, cattle, and other domestic ani- 
mals are descendants of Albinos is not 
proved, it is not at all improbable that the 
original white blood came in through the 
appearance of some Albino in the early his- 
tory of the different species. 

In this country Albinos have been found 
among our wild deer. A friend assures me 
that he had personal knowledge of one hav- 
ing been killed in Missouri some years ago. 
White raccoons have been frequently found, 
and in one instance of a litter of five, two 
were albinos. Among black squirrels al- 
binos are occasionally found, and less fre- 
quently among gray and red ones, while 
white mice are quite common. 

One might suppose the ground mole 
(scolops aquaticus) that lives entirely under- 
ground, and, consequently, in darkness, 
would be unlikely to produce albinos, but 
such is not the fact. Mr. A. 8. Fuller has 
in his cabinet a specimen taken in Bergen 
County, New Jersey, in 1875. 

Among birds albinos are often seen. 
White crows and white blackbirds are not 
unfrequently met with, while robins, ori- 
oles, swallows, and others are occasionally 
seen, although they are far from being com- 
mon. * 
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THE MORAL LIFE AS A GROWTH. 

MoRALIsTs generally tell us that life 
is a constant struggle between the good 
and evil principles within us, and we 
are good or bad according to the tri- 
umph of one or the other in our con- 
duct. This seems to be a hard, grim 
view of human nature, and it is. To 
contemplate it seriously would drive 
most of us to extremes of thinking, and 
to convictions of fatalism. Can one 
not conceive a relation in which the in- 
fluences are conducive to thought and 
actions of a pure and noble type, and 
where evil suggestions have no place? 
Imagine a child surrounded from in- 
fancy by people who were kind, sincere, 
just, and courteous; whose language was 
always clean, courteous, and refined, 
and who indulged in no intimations of 
vulgarity, and avoided any discussion 
of the vice and crime of the world— 
would it be likely that such a child 
would contract habits of an immoral 
nature ? Would he not, on the contrary, 
grow up with certain principles of think- 
ing and acting dominant in his mental 
nature? And when at maturity he 
stepped into the world, would not the 
teaching and example of childhood and 
youth give him power of control over 
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the influences of evil that might assail 
him? There are men and women who 
have been favored by surroundings 
much of the kintl described, and who 
appear to live in the midst of society 
Their habits are un- 
affected by the disorder and impurity of 
the world. They are ‘‘a law unto them- 
selves,” so to speak, and it is easy for 
them to do the right and speak the true. 
Their manner, their expression, their 
language show nothing of contest with- 
in their souls, and so far as choice of 


cal n and serene. 


the right as against the wrong is con- 
cerned theyknow nothing of hesitancy in 
the matter, for decision comes with the 
suggestion of action. Tothem there seems 
to be but one side, and that the side of 
duty and right. 

The fact of the educability of faculty, 
and of organism that lies behind faculty, 
resolves this matter. Out of the edu- 
cation and association—which is but 
another term for education—come the 
manners and habits of life, the expres- 
sion of faculty. ‘But there is the in- 
herited bias of disposition,” one will 
say, ‘‘that is to be considered.” Yes, 
that must be taken into account, and it 
will, to a greater or less extent, color 
the product of teaching and association. 
Yet this color is not necessarily an evil or 
vicious impression ; the very character- 
istic that in one case by unwise manage- 
ment will tend to make one willful, pas- 
sionate, malicious, dishonest, in another 
case, where the management is intelli- 
gent and wise, will make him strong, en- 
ergetic, ambitious, dignified, upright, 
noble. It is the use of faculties that 
makes the man or woman. 

Oh, the splendid men and grand wom- 
en who have been wrecked on the 
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shoals of false education! Struggle! 
Yes, how such have struggled against 
the bias of habit and tendency woven 
into the very texture of their intellect- 
ual and moral being by habits that were 
formed and fostered in youth ! It is our 
duty as parents, teachers, guardians, to 
make life less afield of contest to the 
young minds given to our care, than a 
field for the free exercise of the powers 
God has given. The inculcation of good 
motives, of proper ambitions, of a love 
of truth, of temperance, sympathy, and 
courtesy will effect this, in that it will 
inspire self-respect, and distrust of 
everything that would lower one’s con- 
sciousness of integrity. 


AN argument is found in Evolution 
that has a most pertinent application in 
the philosophy of practical mental sci- 
ence. According to the environment 
so is the organic development, we are 
told by the Darwinist. The eye was 
made for seeing, but not until there was 
light to render things visible was the eye 
created by the process of evolution. The 
necessity for seeing did not exist. The 
fish in the waters of the Mammoth Cave 
are sightless ; they have no occasion for 
eyes in those dark springs. But trans- 
fer those fish to outer waters where the 


sunshine lightens up the liquid depths, 


and the progeny of those sightless fishes 
will in time show an eye growth, and 
the adaptation that is normal to their 
new habitat. 
the economy of mind, and most happy 


This principle is active in 


are its results. Heredity may impose 
obstacles, and difficulties, and deficien- 
cies upon organization, yet training, 
effort, exercise, will in time greatly 
modify the original stamp of nature. 


In the training of children he is the 
best teacher who bravely insists upon 
the effects of training—and encourages 
every one with inferior capacities to 
exercise, as far as possible, what he has. 
The kindergarten teachers know that 
much can be done with little children, 
whatever may be their derivation. It 
matters not if gathered from homes of 
squalor, ignorance, and vice, how soon 
they show improvement in conduct and 
language! Their reasoning and esthetic 
faculties, kept dormant and depressed by 
the disuse and oppression of their home 
environment, awake to the call of the 
kind and earnest teacher, and a new 
and promising life opens to them. They 
need but the light of intelligent culture 
to open their eyes to possibilities of 
growth that may be as fruitful in benefit 
to the community as-to themselves. 

It is the want of exercise, training, - 
culture, use of faculty, that results in 
failure, waste, incapacity, unhappiness, 
degradation, vice, and crime. The pe- 
nal record in every State shows that 
seventy-five per cent. or more of the 
offenders against law have no trade or 
any business training ; the practical and 
therefore the useful elements in their 
natures have not been brought out by 
exercise. Being then without the most 
important means of self-control they 
have yielded to corrupting influences 
and drifted into the channel of crime. 
But even at this time there is a proba- 
bility of reform under judicious man- 
agement. So long as the mind per- 
ceives the difference between order and 
disorder, honesty and dishonesty, kind- 
ness and cruelty, so long will it be sus- 
ceptible of changes through education 
and example. 
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OUR FUTURE, 


A New YorKER has written a poem 
in heroic measure, which discourses of 
man in that state of much advanced de- 
velopment which is symbolized by the 
term ‘‘ millennium.” So far as we can 
see, this writer speculates with regard to 
probabilities of human conduct at that 
indefinite era when selfishness and sen- 
sual indulgence will no longer dominate 
the mental and physical life of men, but 
sympathy, kindness, friendship, and af- 
fection will be the cardinal principles, 
and every one will aim to help others 
to know and to enjoy all that is beauti- 
ful and desirable. 

This projection of thought forward 
may appear unnecessary and irrational 
to some logicians, but it is nevertheless 
a legitimate outreach of a philan- 
thropic spirit that recognizes the unequal 
distribution of nature’s gifts, and would 
hasten the time when the cravings of 
the higher faculties will be met. We 
believe tat there are moments in every 
man’s life when he raises his eyes from 
the ground and ceases to think and plan 
for personal gain or advantage ; when 
he feels that life has higher interests 
than those that center in his shop or 
office, and his soul warms with a thrill 
of true hope that ere long society will 
be emancipated from the bondage of 
self-seeking, and a sincere fraternal re- 
lation be established. 

Such moments should come to all of 
us oftener than they do, for it is when 
we stop to think that the best influences 
are exercised, and the best opportunities 
for real and lasting growth occur. 

“ He most lives 


Who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
Acts the best.”’ 


At this New Year tide is it not weil 
for ussto review the past ; not to grieve 
or despond over the errors and misfor- 
tunes that mark its current, but rather 
to rejoice in the successes and blessings 
that here and there have brightened the 
way, and from them to draw much of 
hope and courage for the future. 

“The glories of the Possible are ours.” 

To believe this is the first step toward 
the attainment of things essential to 
human happiness. 





A PUZZLER IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 

Now that woman is showing her dex- 
terity in many employments not long 
ago considered the special domain of 
man, it is but fair that man should be 
permitted to try his hand in the arts and 
practices that have been her exclusive 
territory. To be sure the bevel-eyed 
celestial has for centuries shown a pe- 
culiar skill in washing soiled linen, and 
the emotional sons of France have won 
enduring fame for their management of 
the pots and kettles of the kitchen, but 
as a rule there has not been shown by 


the civilized wearer of exterior bifurcat- 
ed garments that facility of adaptation 


to woman’s work in the household that 
the heroine of the petticoat has shown 
in many lines of outside work-a-day 
life. 
gency a husband and father distinguish- 
es himself at the stove except by get- 
ting his fingers burned or well covered 
with black ! And if he essays the wash- 
tub many minutes do not pass before 
he is found in a bad humor because of 
the disagreeable effect of the soap-suds 
upon his respiration, and the constant 
slopping over that results from his awk- 


How rare is it that in an emer- 


wardness and excited manipulation of 
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As for the at- 
tempt of the masculine element in an 
American household to run the ironing 
department we will not describe it, for 
disaster dire to hands, the wash, and the 
temper is a sure accompaniment. 


the linen and muslin. 


Not long ago, according to the news- 
papers, a man in Baltimore offered his 
services to help in the family washing, 
and was blown out of the kitchen or 
somewhere by an explosion of the stove 
or one of the tubs. Another sad case 
of indiscretion or awkwardness, or of 
something that does not appear in the 
account, is that of the man who, at Day- 
ton, was struck by lightning while tak- 
ing down the wash from the line. It 
would seem as if nature, the elements, 
and other forces that rule in affairs hu- 
man were against the encroachments of 
man in the domain of woman, while 
the favor of the powers mundane seems 
to be with woman when she invades the 
territory of her big brother. Well, what is 
to be done about it ? Some one may sug- 
gesi that it would be the part of wisdom 
for man to retire from the field of uni- 
versal activity and let the women have 
their sweet way. Doubtless the idea 
would be pleasing to that large proportion 
of trousered folk, who are already dis- 
posed to sit in the shade or on the fence 
Another 
large proportion that admire the man- 


when any work is to be done. 


ners that are becoming in aboriginal life 
would welcome a proposition of the kind 
because they would like to stand by with 
hands in pockets and boss the different 
jobs. But another large proportion that 
like to work, for various reasons, would 
enter a strong protest against such 
aplan. The puzzling question is, what 
to do with that class of male society ? 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


THE death of Jefferson Davis has re- 
moved the chief figure on the Southern 
side in the late war. He was eighty-one 
years of age, a Kentuckian by birth, a 
Mississippian by residence. At the age 
of twenty he was graduated at West 
Point, and from that time on showed a 
preference for military relations. In 
the Mexican war he showed great brav- 
ery, and was promoted to a Brigadier- 
Generalship, although he declined the 
commission. In 1852 he was Secretary, 
of War in President Polk’s cabinet. He 
also served in Congress with distinction. 
His career as President of the Cdnfed- 
eracy is well known to the world. Very 
few, if any, other men could have sus- 
tained a contest so long where the dis- 
advantages of his side were so great. 


Yet opinions, South as well as North, 


differ as to the wisdom of measures that 
were put into execution by his command 
at times of serious emergency. This, 
however, would be the case at any time 
of crisis in any country, and regarding 
any leader. The last years of his life 
were spent quietly on an estate in Mis- 
sissippi that had been given him by a 
wealthy lady friend, and to the last day 
of his life almost his mental vigor was 
retained {o a remarkable degree, while 
his physical state appeared unusually 
strong. 


THE ROUND OF LIFE. 


OVER and over again, 





No matter which way we turn, 
We always find in the Book of Life 
Some lesson we have to learn. 
We must take our turn at the mill, 
We must grind out the golden grain, 
We must work at our task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 
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t {ju de espondents, 


Questions oy “GzneraL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 


ALways write your full name and address plain- 
Ju. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
Sull name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers, IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
tf they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





Tue Ears.—S.E.—In the books devoted 
to physiognomy, some attention is given to 
the signs in the shape and quality of ears. 
Perhaps there is not as much said about the 
external organ of hearing as about the eyes, 
nose, mouth, etc., because people are not as 
much interested in it as they are in those 
features which are directly associated with 
the face. To one who makesa careful study 
of ears, their variety in shape, quality, con- 
dition, position relative to the head, face, 
etc., is more and more surprising, and the 
significance of this variety becomes natur- 
ally a matter of consideration. In back 
numbers of this magazine articles have been 
published on the ear. In the book entitled, 
“* New Physiognomy,” a resume of the fea- 
tures is given. 

LaN@uaGEs or tHE Wortp.—E. J.—The 
latest researches in philology divide the 
languages of the world into twelve classes, 
viz.: 1. Papuan; 2. Hottentot; 3. Caffre 
or Bantu; 4. Negro; 5. Australian; 6. Ma- 
layo-Polynesian ; 7. Turanian or Mongolian; 
8. Arctic; 9. American; 10. Dravidian; 11. 
Nubian; 12. Mediterranean. While the 
original or primitive types of language may 
be said to be comparatively few, the total of 


languages and dialects spoken extends into 
the thousands. It was computed by Ade- 
luny over forty years ago that there were 
upward of 3,060 languages and dialects, dis- 
tributed as follows: In Asia, 987; Europe, 
587; Africa, 276; America, 1,214.- Authori- 
ties to-day add 2,500 or more to the number 
of Adeluny, so that 6,000 may be said to be 
about the total. This, of course, takes into 
account differences of speech among peo- 
ples who occupy different provinces of the 
same country and are closely akin. The 
number of languages quite distinct in their 
natures does not exceed 850. 

Brain Weient in Man anp Woman.— 
Question.—Does sex have any influence upon 
the weight of the brain or its quality? 

DOUBTFUL. 

Answer.—We are not aware that sex in 
itself has any influence upon the weight of 
the brain. Man, as compared with woman, 
is larger and heavier, and the proportion of 
size and weight is naturally exhib‘ted in his 
brain. To be sure M. C. Bon has found 
several cases in which males and females of 
the same weight showed a difference of 
brain weight that was in favor of the 
former, but the data are not full enough for 
a fair analysis, we think. Men of short 
stature, below the normal, often have heads 
that properly belong to tall, heavy men. So 
we meet with women below the average 
size who carry large heads. Often nature 
appears to put growth or development into 
the head that should have been distributed 
elsewhere. As regards quality of substance, 
we are inclined to think that the brain of 
woman fully equals that of man if it does 
not exceed it. If we are warranted in judg- 
ing from the quality of her general organ- 
ism, we should be led to ascribe a higher 
degree of fineness to brain and nervous 
system of woman. Some investigators 
claim for her a larger proportion, in respect 
to size, of gray substance, the intimate 
physical basis of mental expression. 

Waat Trave To Learn.—Question.— 
Throwing aside organization, what trade 
among many would you advise a young 
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man who is anxious to get on in the world 
to take up? L. U. 

Answer.—We could scarcely dispense with 
organization as a primary requisite. We do 
not know how a young man is to get on in 
the world, no matter what he takes up, un- 
less he has some fitness for it by organiza- 
tion. We might say in general terms that a 
trade or business that is absolutely neces- 
sary to mankind, and therefore permanent, 
would be in the line of preference. Not- 
withstandihg the advantage that such a 
trade possesses in itself, we could not assure 
success and fortune to him who should take 
it up unless he had capacity for understand- 
ing and prosecuting it. We have heard of 
‘*a business running itself,” but must con- 
fess we never saw in all our experience 
with men and affairs any such business. 
Some one must be at the helm to manage 
and control. When a business is left to run 
itself it soon goes into the ground. A 
young man who wants to get on in the 
world should take up something that will 
make him independent of others, something 
he can run on his own account, and not be 
subordinated and made a machine of. ~~ 

Faith in THE Remepy Necessary.—B. R. 
—Yes, we regard the element of faith as 
very essential in medical treatment. The 
patient who does not feel confidence in his 
medical adviser, and looks upon the pre- 
scriptions that are left on his table as so 
much trash, is not likely toimprove. Doubt 
or uncertainty is an important obstacle to get- 
ting well, while faith, assurance, and hope 
are of incalculable help. If the medicine 
has a grain of application to the case, and 
the faith of the sick in the physician is un 
bounded, the prospect of recovery is, we 
might say, almost certain. 

Rev Noss.—J. R.—This rather unhappy 
feature is avoidable in a great majority of 
cases. If you will carefully examine your 
habits of eating, and dressing, and living 
generally, you will probably find several 
things that could be improved or dispensed 
with, and they will be likely to bear some 
relation to the color of your nose. Drink- 
ing strong liquors, eating spices and highly 
seasoned food are among the causes, and 
the more conspicuous causes. But there 
are many people who are troubled in this 
respect who are very careful in their diet 
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and never touched alcoholic mixtures ;. yet 
then, there may be some error in dress, the 
clothing may be too tight, the feet may not 
be warmly clad, the hands, if the case be 
that of a lady, may not be sufficiently pro- 
tected in cold weather. Any cause or habit 
that prevents free circulation of the blood 
may have something to do with the trouble 
at the end of the nose. 


— ~- = 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. James Presootr Jours, F. R. §., the 
discoverer of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat, died at Sale, near Manchester, Eng- 
land, October 11th. He was the son of a 
brewer in Salford, and was born in 1818. 
His first contribution to scientific literature 
was made when he was about twenty years 
old, in a paper describing an electro-mag- 
netic engine. His great discovery was made 
after patient, independent investigation and 
experiment, with extremely simple appa- 
ratus constructed by himself. He con- 
structed electro-magnets of greater carry- 
ing power than any previously known, and 
made other valuable researches in elec- 
tricity, physics, etc. He lived mostly in 
retirement, where he could pursue his in- 
vestigations with comfort. 


Mr. anp Mrs. EpmunpD Rossg 1 are lec- 
turing on the principles of art criticism ac- 
cording to Delsarte, in New York city. As 
exponents of the great master of expres- 
sion, they are worthy of the interest their 
very entertaining and suggestive addresses 
awaken wherever heard. Major Pond has 
engaged both Mr. and Mrs. Russell for a 
tour in America. 


——: + 
WISDOM. 


“Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Tue prodigal robs his heir, but the miser 
robs himself. 

Ong man makes up his accounts from his 
wants. Another from his assets. 


Ir is good in fever and much better in 
anger to have the tongue kept clean and 
smooth. 


.' Doorrmngs are of use only as they are 
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practiced. Men maygo to perdition with 
their heads full of truth. 

Lgave the mere rude explicit details; ’tis 
but brother’s speech we need. Speech 
where an accent’s change gives each the 
other’s soul.— Browning. : 

Virtve is no enemy to pleasure; her 
proper office is to regulate our desires, that 
we may enjoy every blessing with modera- 
tion, and lose them without discontent. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Ir man is descended from the monkey, the 
descent must be, as the lawyers say, ‘In 
tale.” 

A Marve man was out with a temperance 
lecture with the title: ‘‘ How Goliath was 
Killed with a Sling.” 

Gus (patbetically)—How I do suffer with 
hay fever! I’m almost dead! Jack (heart- 
lessly)—Never mind. ’Sneezy death. 


A country editor speaks of a contempo- 
rary as ‘‘ so dirty that every time he goes up- 
stairs there is a rise in real estate.” 


‘** So,” said a lady recently to a merchant, 
‘*your pretty daughter has married a rich 
- husband?” ‘‘ Well,” ‘slowly replied the 
father, ‘“‘I believe she-has married a rich 
man, but I understand he is a very poor 
husband.” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shali enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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From Over tae Borper, or, Light on the 
Normal Life of Man. By Benjamin G. 


Smith. 16mo, pp. 238. Chicago. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. 


This is an example of a class of books 
that is increasing to-day, and is the out- 
come of thought that is responsive to views 
frequently expressed by people who claim 
to be scientific or ‘‘ agnostic,” and who will 
not have, or pretend they will not have, 
aught to do with any considerations that 
concern a future condition of the human 
soul, because, forsooth, that is+ merely a 
sentimental idea. Of course, taking the 
Christian view, heaven or paradise awaits 
the believer’s spirit. We can not say that 
such books as this are unnecessary, for their 
reasonings and suggestions bring comfort 
to many a heart that has somehow or other 
gathered doubt, and we are willing that 
they should be circulated. 

The author is a very earnest thinker, 
and it is in the belief that what he has 
written will be of service that the book has 
been printed and offered to the public. His 
own convictions appear to be strong enough 
and he expresses them in this fashion: 
‘**Death is but the beginning of a higher 
lif. * * * At the close of man’s 
earthly career he enters upon another, 
which may be of a far superior order. * * 
* * Immortality in ever widening vistas 
is an inevitable logical conclusion from a 
true idea of God.” The plan of the book 
is much like that of ‘‘ The Little Pilgrim :” 
the writer assumes that he has crossed the 
dark river, and finding himself in new 
scenes reports of their nature, the charac- 
ter and conduct of the people he méets 
with, etc. Considered as a story having a 
moral stamp, we think that its influence 
would be generally good. 


Essay oN Mepicat PNEUMATOLOGY; a 
Physiological, Clinical, and Therapeutic 
Investigation of the Gases. By John N. 
Demarquay, Surgeon to the Municipal 
Hospital, Paris, etc. Translated, with 
Notes, etc., by Samuel 8. Wilian, A. M., 
M.D. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 300. F. A. 
Davis, Publisher, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. 


The idea of employing oxygen and other 
gases in the treatment of disease is by no 
means new, but the idea has been taken up 
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in late years and wrought into a systematic 
method. Several physicians of capability 
have studied methods and applications care- 
fully and thoroughly with results that war- 
rant us in ascribing, to oxygen at least, a 
place among the remedies of nature. In 
this work we have a complication of ex- 
periments and studies, more especially re- 
lating to the effect of oxygen when intro- 
duced into the system by inhalation or in- 
jection. | 

The American translator is somewhat en- 
thusiastic in his advocacy of the oxygen 
treatment, and deems it very valuable in 
surgery as well as in the ordinary treatment 
of the physician. It is the reviver par er- 
cellence according to both the French and 
the American writer. Cases are recited of 
shock from accident and surgical operations 
in which oxygen produced effects little short 
of marvelous, and restored patients to life 
when they were apparently on the verge of 
dissolution. [Illustrations of the various 
apparatus employed in oxygen treatment 
are given with much detail. In wasting 
diseases, in nerve depression, in consump- 
tion, in skin troubles, rheumatism, and 
other inflammatory disorders, we are assured 
that oxygen gas will prove a valuable ad- 
juvant toward recovery or relief. 


Lyra Erecantiarum; A collection of some 
of the best specimens of Vers de Societe 
and Vers d’occasion in the English 
language, by Deceased Authors. Edited 
by Frederick Lockyer. 16mo, pp. 360. 
Paper, $1. 

Luomz. By Owen Meredith. Vignette 
edition, with one hundred new illustra- 
tions, by Frank M. Gregory. 12mo, 
pp. 420. 

Ong, Two, Taree, Four. New illustrations 
in colors and in monotint, by Maud Hum- 
phrey. New verses by Helen Gray Cone. 
Small quarto, thick paper. Price $1. 

Bases oF Tak Nations. New illustrations. 
By Maud Humphrey. Verses by Edith 
M. Thomas. Small quarto. Price $1.50. 

‘* Amertoa, My Country, ’T1s or TEs.” By 
Samuel F. Smith. Illustrated. Small 
quarto, gilt. Price $1.50. 

Gonpota AND Patace. With colored prints, 
and selections from the text. By Charles 
P. Yriarbe. Quarto. Illuminated cover. 


Tue CALENDAR OF THE Seasons. With fac- 
similes of water-color designs. By Maud 
Humphrey. Price 50 cents. 


The above noted publications are fresh 
from the press of Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Each is a beautiful specimen of the book- 
maker’s art, and suitable for holiday uses. 

Lyra Elegantiarum is an elaborate com- 
pilation of pieces in rhyme and meter from 
known and unknown authors of the past 
four hundred years. Very pleasant reading 
are these pieces, and at the same time the 
book is a welcome addition to the library, 
because it contains many specimens of old 
English writers that are inaccessible to 
most of us. 

Of Lucile this new edition is one of ele- 
gant character ; the illustrations are dainty, 
and the text clear, on paper of fine texture. 
With an appropriate binding one would 
have a real edition de luze. 

‘*One, Two, Three, Four,” and ‘‘ Babes 
of the Nations,” are charming picture books 
for children ; that with the second title has 
a series of little ones in the costumes pe- 
culiar to different nationalities. The artist 
has endeavored to show the features and 
temperament in most cases, and quite suc- 
cessfully ; for instance, the Dutch, French, 
Spanish, German, and Swedish faces are 
striking. 

The fittings of ‘‘America” are admir- 
able: it is a charming book. Scenes in 
color from all sections of the United States 
deck the pages, and render one proud of 
his country as he examines them. A fitting 
gift from any one to any body. 

‘*Gondola and Palace” at once suggests 
the romantic island city of Venice. Fac- 
similes of well-made and finely-colored 
photographs of such famous structures as 
the Doge’s Palace, the Bridge of Sighs, the 
Arsenal, and the Piazza San Marco, are 
given, each a picture worthy a frame and a 
place on the wall. 


Morner’s Portrotio. A Book for Every 
Mother, ete. Illustrated. Quarto. Pub- 
lished by Alice B. Stockham & Go., Chi- 
cago. 

A handsome volume this ef over 400 


pages, and filled with material of service to 
mothers, and teachers of children. Its 
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sources are the methods and occupations of 
the kindergarten, and mingled with the 
very interesting sketches of kindergarten 
practice are stories that attract children, 
and at the same time instruct them in truths 
and principles of the most important nature. 
Not a little taste has been shown in the se- 
lection of the larger pictures that adorn the 
book, and are enticing to the eyes of older 
folk. There are also essays from educators 
of authority, and musical compositions ap- 
propriate to the subject of the volume. 


Rurnerrorp Buronarp Hayes, 
AspRAM GARFIELD, AND CHESTER ALAN 
Arrnavr. By William O. Stoddard. 12mo, 
pp. 105, 96, 72. Frederick A. Stokes & 
Brother, New York. 

Another volume is added to the series 
of brief biographies of the Presidents, and 
this time we have three worthy men includ- 
ed in one cover. Of Mr. Hayes the writer 
of the sketches speaks well, and rightly so. 
We have been of opinion and still entertain 
the thought that Mr. Hayes’s administra- 
tion was a remarkably clean one. Not a 
brilliant man, not anxious to compel atten- 
tion by some great stroke of policy, he never- 
theless showed himself an industrious and 
faithful executive ; with a good knowledge 
of human nature he selected associates 
whose records were clean and who surren- 
dered their portfolios when the time came for 
such surrender without a blotch upon their 
cabinet record. 

Of the unfortunate Garfield the presi- 
dential record is necessarily short, but we 
are given realizing glimpses of his early 
life and political career by Mr. Stoddard, 
and shown how industry and determination 
will promote advancement, avoid the diffi- 
culties and hardships that beset the man 
born with no prestige of family or fortune. 

Mr. Arthur, coupled by the uncertain 
vicissitudes of politics with Gen. Garfield 
in the Republican victory of 1880, and so 
soon to be clothed with the chief authority 
after his associate’s tragic death, receives 
scarcely that attention from the writer that 
seems to us befitting him, his career in office 
being rather briefly reviewed. He was the 
gentleman, par excellence, of the trio, and per- 
haps did more than any President had done 
for many years to exemplify American capaci- 
ty for the most refined and‘elegant amenities 
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of official life. For young people, and all, in- 

deed, who have not time to spend upon 

elaborate volumes, this series of the Presi- 
dents is well arranged and written. 

Macere Braprorn’s Crvs. By Joanna H. 
Mathews, author of ‘‘ Uncle Rutherford’s 
Attic,” etc. Illustrated. New York. 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 

A pretty story that will interest our girls. 
Designed as the first sequel to ‘‘ The Bessie 
Books,” it is written in the manner of those 
always nice books to the well-bred girls 
that are favored in the well-appointed pri- 
vate schools of our cities. The club Maggie 
formed was composed of kindred spirits 
who attended Miss Ashton’s school, and its 
ambitious aim was to be literary. How 
they succeeded is well related and entertain- 
ing, and the pranks of the mischievous 
monkey, and the troubles and heart-burn- 
ings he caused, incidentally woven in, may 
interest even more than the “literary ” ef- 
forts of the club. This is one of the very- 
few good juvenile stories that we have 
seen for some years past 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Curistmas Boox-Suetr.—Being the Christ- 
mas number of the Publishers’ Weekly. 
Franklin Square, New York. 

A handsomely illustrated pamphlet con- 
taining a very full and varied list of books 
suited to the season, and very helpful to the 
public. 

INFLUENCE OF ALCOHOL ON THE HvMAN 
System, especially as used in beer and 
wine. 

Viewed from a scientific standpoint, by 
the eminent Dr. N. 8. Davis, of Chicago; 
is a contribution of notable value to tem- 
perance literature. Published at 10 cents a 
copy, in paper, by the Nat. Temp. Society, 
New York. 

INTERNATIONAL Mepico-Leaat Conaress, 
New York, June 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1889. 
Transactions and Banquet, with Officers, 
Committees, Members, and Delegates. 
8vo, pp. 112. Published by the Medico- 
Legal Journal Association. New York. 


Tue Nationat TemMpsraNck ALMANAO AND 
TEETOTALER’s YEAR Book for 1890. 
Contains official statistics ones on the 

liquor traffic, lists of societies, sketches, 

illustrations, etc., etc. Price 10 cents. J. 

N. Stearns, Agt., New York. 
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PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is widely known in America and Europe, having been before the reading world. fifty 
years, und is occupying a place im literature exclusively its own, viz., the study of 
ilvman Narvre in ail its phases, including Phrenology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Phsi- 
ology, etc., together with the ‘‘Screncg or Heattu,” and no expense will be spared 
to make it the best pubiication for general circulation, tending always to make men 
better physically, mentally, and morally. Parents should read the Journal, that they 
may better know how to govern and train their children. Young peopie should read 
the JOURNAL, that they may make the most of themselves, It bas long met with the 


XN. Y. Tribune says: “ Few works will better repay Christian Union says; “It is well known as * popu> 
in the family than this rich storehouse of in- | lar storehouse for useful thought. It teaches men to 
which never fails to illustrate the practical | know themselves, and constantly presents matters of 
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The Journal is published monthly at $1.50 a year, or 15 cents a Number. To each new 
y subscriber is. given either the Bust or Chart Premium described above. When the 
are sent, 15 cents extra must be received with each subscription to pay postage on the 
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